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INCORPORATED 1871 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
1871 - - - - ~ FIFTY-FIVE YEARS - - - - - 1926 


of Conservative and Efficient Management, together with 
Liberal Concessions to its Policyholders, have placed the 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 
Where it is today—IN THE FRONT RANK 
of up-to-date, well established and progressive Life Insurance Companies. 
Is Paying its Policyholders OVER $3,500,000 ANNUALLY. 
TOTAL PAYMENTS TO POLICYHOLDERS SINCE ORGANIZATION.............. OVER $41,500,000.00 


JOHN G. WALKER, President 

















THE HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


POLICIES ARE ISSUED FROM BIRTH TO SIXTY YEARS NEXT BIRTHDAY 


The Four Fundamental Purposes of Life Insurance Are: 


(a) The payment of all debts that mature at death. 


(b) The unencumbered ownership of a home for the family, or 
its cash equivalent. 


(c) The assurance to the family of some of the comforts which 
the husband was pleased to give. 


(d) An old age fund for the insured. 





The real measure of a man’s love for 
his wife and children is the provisions 
he makes for his widow and orphans. 











HOME LIFE POLICIES ARE THE BEST PROVISION 


Independence Square Philadelphia, Penna. 
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Consult Your Agent or Broker 
As You Would Your 
Doctor or Lawyer 


N this, our thirtieth year, we 

point with pride to the fact 
that the Resources of the United 
States Fidelity and Guaranty 
Company have passed fifty-one 
millions—far greater than those 
of any other company in the 
casualty-surety business’ ex- 
clusively. Why? An aggressive 
agency force, plus efficient 
underwriting and claim service, 


is the answer. 


Claims paid since 1896 — $135,439,1 38.31 


United States Fidelity and Guaranty Company 


Home Office: Baltimore, Maryland 











Valuable Information Free | 


Upon request The Spectator Com- 
pany will send free of charge to any 
life company or agent in the United 
States or Canada a copy of The Busi- 
ness Builders Service. This document 
will prove a big money maker for the 
agent who will adopt and follow out 
the plan outlined therein. / 


Fill out the coupon below and / 
mail today. 7 
Come 


7. SPECTATOR 

if ver tal | 

THE SPECTATOR 7 Gentlemen: 
COMPANY 


135 William Street 
NEW YORK 


of charge, copy of The 
f. Business Builder Serviee, 
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Insurance Exchange 
CHICAGO 


Name of Company represented. 
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Please send me, free | 


























1926 Edition Now Ready 


| 


_NEW YORK INSURANCE LAW 


Annotated 


By WILLIAM EDWARD BALDWIN 
Editor, New York Banking Law, Baldwin’s Statute Service, Etc. 


This new edition of the New York Insurance Law con- 
tains all amendments including those of 1926, with 
annotations from Decisions of the Courts to March, 
1926, Rulings of the Attorney-General and the Superin- 
tendent of Insurance, and an Appendix containing 


Miscellaneous Laws Relating to Insurance 
and 

A Summary of the Requirements Relating 

to Fees and Taxes Payable by Insurance 

Companies of New York and Other States 


About 200 pages of new matter 
are contained in the 1926 Edition 


Every one requiring knowledge of the New York Insurance Law 
should possess this new and complete book 


Over 600 pages, flexible fabrikoid binding, gilt stamped 


Price $7.50 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 


icies. 
on general principles. 


insurance selling. 
will deliver the goods according to specifications 
and with dispatch. 




















Buying Out of a Barrel 


Not so long ago the grocer sold most of his 
merchandise out of barrels. He sells trade- 
marked packages now. He has definite reasons 


for believing in certain firms and their products. 


The Life Insurance Agent once peddled pol- 
He talked against all other companies 


The counsellor has come into the field of life 
He knows why his company | 


Because the Lincoln National Life trains its 


agents to act as counsellors and backs them up 
with prompt Home Office service, they are sure 
that it pays to 
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The Lincoln National Life 


insurance Co. 
“Its Name Indicates Its Character” 


Lincoln Life Building, FORT WAYNE, IND. 
More Than $425,000,000 in Force 
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y by The Spectator Company, at 135 William Street, New York, N. Y. 
ict of March 8, 1879. THE Spectator, Volume CXVII, Number XIII, September 23, 


Entered as second-class matter June 28, #8 
1926; $4.00 per annum. 


N. \ 
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LIFE INSURANCE EDUCATIONAL SECTION 


THE RECORD OF FRATERNAL ORDERS 


























(Concluded from page 41) 
TABLE ITI.—ORDERS SHOWING GAIN IN MEMBERSHIP IN 10925 
: [ - ? 
2a | Certifi- | Certifi- | Certifi- ; 
os cates cates cates Gain 
NAME OF ORDER | E = | in Force | Written | in Force in 
of | Jan.1, | in | Jan. 1, Year 
4 ross } . x9025 | 1926 
| i ; 
Eastern Star Ben. Fund of Amer... | 1890 | 1.022 6 030) 2 
Loyal Assn., Supreme Council. ... ./ ISS | 2,873 127] 2,778} 0s 
Ce Re oS eee | are 1,361 7I 1,260} 101 
Dominion Council of Canada and| | 
Newfoundland Royal Templars of| | 
te ee ee ae | 1884 | o8¢ 163 2,864| 122 
Frat. Order of Eagles, Grand Aerie.. | 1918 868) 605 3.732| 136 
Home Benefit Association. . .| 1993 | oro} 168] 2,771| 139 
New England Order |of Protection, PS gc 
Soe OS re eae 1987 | as ccgi 1,403 25,400] 158 
Shield of Seasn Sup. Lodge... ... 1855 | 3,070 26] 2,906} 164 
Bortherhood of America.......... 1590 | 3,300 35| 3,140| 169 
Bayerisch Nat. Verband von Nord, .. | 
NEN i wc wa cis ys. | 1554 | 2,724 406} 2,541} 183 
Sons of Herman, Grand Lodge..... 1590 22,604 508] 22,510} 184 
Order of Canadian Home Circle... .| 1554 | 4,720 65| 4,533! 187 
Free Sons of Israel, Ind. Order.....| 1571 6,240 346] 6,043) 107 
Association Canado Americaine....; 199° 13,902 783} 13,700] 202 
Columbian Mut. Life Assur. Soc...| 1994 | 25,355 3,442 25,152 203 
Royal Highlanders............... 1590 | 0,016 1,029 19,81¢| 206 
A. O. U. W., Gd. Lodge of Conn...} 199% | 5,134 1,125| 4,005} 229 
Cath. Mut. Ben. Assn. of Canada. ..| 155° | 6,603 273 6,450] 234 
Catholic Fraternal League....... | 1593 | 1,50 131] 1,269| 235 
Degree of Honor, Nebraska....... | 1592 | 9, 22¢ 448 8,003 230 
United Order of Americans........ 1693 | 10,247 720! 9,971! 276 
Brith Abraham, Order of U. S., | 
PME MEMEO S55 a. .s)s)s ios 010-6 wie 1905 26,006 3,669) 25,708] 298 
Supreme Tribe of Ben Hur........| 1°94 62,843 12,100 62,533! 310 
Order of Scottish Clans.......... 1573 22,488 2,191 22,165 323 
True Reformers Grand Fountain, | | 
ee eer vase | 5,388 1,645 5,061| 327 
A. O. U. W., Gd. Lodge of S. Dakota; 1559 | 5,444 119 5,115| 320 
A. O. U. W. Grand Lodge, Kans. .| 1579 | 27,109 1,819 26,762! 347 
Catholic Benevolent Legion....... | 1581 7,791 7,427) 364 
Polish Nat’l Union of America.....! 1905 7,280 1,32 6,016 304 

















oing Up! 


HEN an old established company, resting solidly 
on one of the strongest financial foundations to 
be found in life insurance, begins to grow, it 

usually moves upward by leaps and bounds. Unusual 
opportunities are then created for the representatives of 
that company. With them it is a case of **being in on 
the ground floor,’’ for the company’s success is their 
success, and as the company grows so do they. 


Backed by its great financial strength, The Guardian 
has enjoyed an unusual growth in these past several 
years. Our new business in 1925 was nearly 50% better 
than 1924, a gain of about three times greater than the 
average. For the first half of 1926 our gain was 20% over 
the same period of last year, or twice the general average 
for all leading companies. This is a gain of about 62% 
over the first half of 1924. 


These figures tell the story better than anything more 
we could say, except that The Guardian does not mean to 
stop there. Men of the right calibre will find their op- 
portunities with us. 


T. LOUIS HANSEN. Vice-President 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Founded 1860 under the Laws of the State of New York 
50 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 
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Czecho Slovak Protec. Soc. of U.S.. 
Danish Brotherhood in America. . . 
United Order of Golden Cross. .... 
A. O. U. W. (Okla.) 
Jr.Ord. U. A.M.,Nat’] Co. Ben. in 
Verhovay Aid Association. . : 
Modern Brotherhood of America. . 
Catholic Knights of America...... 
Order Knights of St. Joseph.. 
Railway Conductors of America, 
Order of Mut. Ben. Dept....... 
A Os SW. CHOSE) «5 os oo s:9 8s sn 
Grand Fraternity, The........... 
OMG ISRO: osc-c 55 cite eg dareinws 
Ladies of the Maccabees........ ah 
National Union Assur. Society 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen} 
and Enginemen.......+.-.- 9+: | 
A. O. U. W. (Ark.) 
Independent Western Star Order... 
American Woodmen.............. 
Progressive Order of the West..... 
Canadian Order of Chosen Friends. 
Equitable Fraternal Union........ 
Canadian Order of Foresters, High 
RON ties cee ote Na 
Fraternal Home Ins. Society 
Loyal American Life Association... 
Fraternal Brotherhood. . pate 
New Era Association............. 
Colored Knights of Pythias (En-| 
dowment Dept.) . <0 sc ecsceses 
Catholic Order of Foresters. . 
Alliance Nationale 
Brotherhood of American Yeomen. . 
Croatian Fraternal Union of Amer. 
Security Benefit Association....... 
Ord. of Brith Abraham, (Ind. Order) 
NEVSUIG WORROES <5. 6-0 s.5s.c ceatrenes 
TER WA ACCMIONG 8 55's aise oo sine ees 
Royal Arcanum, Sup. Council 
Mosaic Templars of America...... 
Ancient Order of Gleaners........ | 











Aggregates 95 Orders......... | 


1854 
1882 
1876 
1892 
1899 
1886 
1807 
1877 
1896 


1868 
1879 
1886 
1883 
1890 
1881 


1873 
1898 
1895 
1901 
1806 
1887 
1897 


1679 
1885 
1896 
1896 

1897 


1£08 
1883 
1893 
1807 
1804 
1892 
1887 
1896 
1883 
1877 
1882 
1894 














Thursday 








22,585 654 22,212 
19,692 936 10,318 
11,454 9go1 10,970 
4,900 407 4,408 
20,450 2,664 19,922 
15,286 023 14,751 
46,788 55457 40,231 
16,370 472 15,786 
10,005 502 0,366 
55,708 2,513 55,129 
13.459 1,358 12,818 
15,958 1,288 15,307 
21,157) 1,174 20,403 
45,032 3,085] 45,260 
20,492} + 1,372 28,789 
103,237 9,890} 102,405 
14,3096} 2,071 13,636 
4,590 584 3.775 
58,020 14,319 57,203 
12,699 1,557 11,874 
15,476 488) = 14,504 
27,307 2,551 26,418 
56,306 1,752 55,287 
20,571 3,589 19,540 
15,667 1,581' 14,530 
16,532 890 15,302 
35.144 3,450] 33,808 
19,445] 5,348 18,084 
125,915| 4,03] 124,463 
34,338) 3,121 32,817 
145,784] 26,681 143,072 
57; 545} 3,077 55,04¢ 
2333 894! 20,890 211,070 
136.037| 4,828 132,132 
74,562) 15,815 70,023 
179,318} 22,820] 174,483 
II5, 248) 4,357 109,668 
98, 637! 18,211 92,736 
54,705} 2,029 47,95¢ 
| 2,437; 660) 256,004] 2,368,542 





| 9.002, 30¢| 1,035, .957| 9,100,534 











373 
374 
484 
402 
528 
535 
557 


584 | 


6309 


639 
641 
651 
664 
672 
703 


742 
760 
815 
817 
825 
882 
889 


1,019 
1,031 
1,128 
1,230 
1,246 


1,361 
1,452 
1,521 
1,812 
1,902 
1,Q15 
3,905 
4,530 
4,835 
5,580 
5,901 
5,815 





49,118 


*98.234 











MERICA 
CENTRAL 
LIFE 


Insurance Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS 








Established 1899 














HERBERT M. WOOLLEN 


PRESIDENT 
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three Active Vice-Presidents Will 
Aid Him 


MEMPHIS NEXT’ MEETING PLACE 





fA. Woods Retires from Trusteeship— 
Total Registration at Atlantic City 
Was Over 2000 
By Ernest V. SULLIVAN 

Artantic City, N. J., September 17.—This 
s evidently an off year for conventions of a 
dramatic nature. The reporters at the Third 
International Convention of Life Underwriters 
sho got anything in the way of real news at 
his meeting worked hard for it. Things ran 
moothly, mainly because there was no chance 
of anything happening to create any disturb- 
ace. The programs of most of the sessions 
consisted entirely of set addresses and included 
wme of the greatest figures in the life insur- 
ance business. 

Hugh Hart, chairman of the program com- 
mittee, is a scholar and a salesman. Edward 





GrorGceE D. ALDER 


A. Woods, who held the post for several years 
past, is a salesman and a scholar. Mr. Woods 
liked to get down to pure selling arguments 
aad arranged most of his programs on what is 
known as the case system, forcing every speaker 
to be extemporaneous. He, insofar as was 
possible, held the meeting to the discussion of 
some specific use for life insurance. 


Took Cure FROM LIFE PRESIDENTS 
Hart seemed to take his cue for this 
(Concluded on page 23) 


Mr. 
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COMMISSIONERS’ MEETING 





National Convention Will Gather in 


Los Angeles 





PROGRAM HAS BEEN COMPLETED 





Acquisition Costs, Fleet Insurance and 
Mergers Among Important Topics 


The fifty-seventh annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Convention of Insurance Commissioners 
will be held at the Biltmore Hotel, Los An- 
geles, Calif., from November 15 to 19 inclu- 
sive. Arrangements for the business and enter- 
tainment features of the sessions are rapidly 
being completed and the scheduled program has 
already been issued. It is noteworthy that 
three important topics in the insurance busi- 
ness will come up for discussion. These are 
“Acquisition Costs,” which will be handled by 
Superintendent of Insurance James A. Beha 
of New York; “Automobile Fleet Insurance,” 
which will be discussed by Insurance Commis- 
sioner George W. Wells, Jr., of Minnesota, 
and “Buying, Selling and Merging of Insur- 
ance Companies,” which will be brought up by 
Insurance (Commissioner John R. Dumont of 
Nebraska. <A the pitcure 
studios of the coast has been arranged for 
The program of the meeting, 


visit to motion 


November 16. 
practically in full, is as follows: 


Monpay, NovEMBER A. M. 
Meeting called to order bv the president. 
Address of Welcome.—George I. Cochran, 
president, Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany. 

Response—Hon. T. M. Henry, Mississippi, 
first vice-president. 

Call of States. 

President’s Address—Judge Harry L. Conn, 
Ohio, president. 

“Acquisition Cost.”"—Hon. James A. 
Sunerintendent of Insurance, New York. 

Discussion—Hon. Dav A. Yenter, Iowa, and 
Hon. Jesse G. Read, Oklahoma. 

Call of Committees—(Each chairman 
announce time and place of meeting.) 


15, 


10:00 


3eha, 


will 


TuespAy, NoveMBER 16, 10:00 A. M. 
Communications and reports of committees. 
“Automobile Fleet Insurance.’”—Hon. George 
W. Wells, Jr., Commissioner of Insurance, 
Minnesota. 

Discussion.—Hon. H. O. Fishback, Washing- 
ton, and Hon. Howard P. Dunham, Connecti- 
cut. 


TuESDAY EvENING 
Dinner to the Commissioners at the home of 
Lee A. Phillips, executive vice-president of the 
Pacific Mutual Life; the ladies to be enter- 
tained at dinner at the Biltmore Hotel, fol- 
lowed by a theater party for the ladies. 


(Concluded on page 33) 
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JUBILEE CONVENTION 





Fidelity and Casualty Celebrates 
Completion of a Half-Century 





PRESIDENT ROBERT J. HILLAS’ 
ANNIVERSARY 





Has Served Company for Fifty Years—Ex- 
ercises Last Four Days 

The Fidelity and Casualty Company of New 
York observed its fiftieth anniversary with a 
four days’ celebration in that city last week. 
The event was epochal not only as marking the 
golden jubilee of the company but also because 
it commemorated the conclusion of fifty years 
of service with the Fidelity and Casualty on 
the part of President Robert J. Hillas. 

Only one business meeting was held by the 
one thousand or more officers, general agents, 
resident managers, agents and guests of the 
company and this took place in the east ball- 
room of the Hotel Commodore last Monday 
morning. An informal reception was _ held 
Sunday night and practically all those who 
were to attend the events of the following days 





Rosert J. Hitias 


were present. A theater party concluded the 
proceedings on the first day and the next three 
days gave those in attendance at the celebration 
an opportunity to witness tennis matches, ball 
games and other social activities for which 
special arrangement had been made. A feature 
of the entertainment provided was a trip on a 
specially chartered steamer up the Hudson 
river to West Point. Dinner was served on 
board and orchestral entertainment provided. 
In his address made to the delegates last 
(Concluded on page 43) 
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THE 
OBSERVATION POST 


“SMOKE” 











ILLIAM W. (“BILL”) ROPER, coach 
of the Princeton football team and one 
of the leading gridiron mentors of the coun- 
try, has entered upon new professional duties 
which will occupy his time when he is not in- 
structing the youth of the university in the 
intricacies of the forward pass and the retriev- 
ing of the elusive fumble. He assumes charge 
of the Quaker City ordinary agency at Phila- 
delphia of the Prudential Insurance Company 
of America. He was born in Philadelphia and 
following his graduation from Princeton and 
the University of Virginia law school he re- 
turned to that city, where he practiced at the 
bar for a number of years. He is a member 
of the Philadelphia City Council and for the 
past two years has been affiliated with the New 
York Life Insurance Company’s offices there. 
x * x 
ITTING in on one of the sessions of the 
Third International Convention of Life 
Underwriters last week with a well-known 
general agent of a well-known company, etc., 
etc., we asked him to report the address in 
progress for us. When it was over this was 
what he had written down: “Many words, 
many pecentages, woeful lack of any good 
dope.” Fortunately not all of the addresses 
were like that. 
x ok * 
OB WILLIAMS (his right name is Robert 
J.), the newly appointed educational di- 
rector of the Union Central Life Insurance 
Company, easily takes his place as one of the 
most interesting personalities in the life insur- 
ance business. He has traveled around the 
world, has been everything from a sky pilot 
to a theatrical agent, and has made a conspicu- 
ous success wherever he has been. He is an 
Englishman by birth but has none of the re- 
serve or lack or humor which are supposed 
characteristics of that race. During the winter 
he was in charge of the class in life insurance 
of the Newark Y.M.C.A. and turned in a great 
record, the while maintaining his record as one 
of the biggest producers in the C. B. Knight 
Agency (New York city) of the Union Cen- 
tral. More than a year ago Bob purchased 
himself a small estate out in New Jersey, 
where he has a wonderful home. This he must 
leave to go to Cincinnati. 
* * * 
= unusual stunt for insuring prompt at- 
tendance at the meeting was employed at 
the convention of the Leaders Club of the 
Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance Company at 
Atlantic City last week. As the delegates en- 
tered the hall they were handed tickets with 
numbers. Promptly at the time scheduled for 
the opening of the session the distribution of 
the tickets stopped. Later there was a draw- 
ing for prizes, and, of course, only those hold- 
ing the tickets could participate in the draw- 
ing. 


HE senior course in casualty insurance to 

be given this fall by the Insurance Insti- 
tute of America in the quarters of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, New York, has 
a remarkable number of well-known casualty 
men as professors. For an array of teaching 
talent in this line just cast your eyes over these: 
G. F. Michelbacher, vice-president of the Great 
American Indemnity Company, New York; 
John E. Gossett, manager of the steam boiler 
and machinery departments of the Travelers 
Indemnity Company; Walter B. Vaughan, man- 
ager of the sprinkler leakage, water damage 
and engine breakdown departments of the tna 
Casualty and Surety; William F. Moore, plate 
glass rating expert; William E. Bernhard, 
superintendent of the General Accident, Fire 
and Life; Charles S. Warren, chief  statis- 
tician of the Ocean Accident and Guarantee; 
Ralph E. Prouty, engineer in the special risk 
division of the AXtna Casualty and Surety; 
Frank J. O'Neill, vice-president of the Royal 
Indemnity; Rexford Crewe, assistant manager 
of the Standard Accident, and John McGinley, 
general manager at New York for the Trav- 
elers Insurance Company. 

* Ok Ok 

g bees array of talent gathered together for 

the activities of the casualty and surety 
men during their coming meeting at White Sul- 
phur Springs is formidable. As listed by the 
program committee, the schedule reads as fol- 
lows: “F. Highlands Burns, Best President 
Since Andrew Jackson; James W. Henry, 
Greatest Executive Since Tom Braniff; John C. 
Bond, Official West Virginia Greeter; James 
A. Beha, The Big Boss; Joseph Button, Pa- 
munkey Tribe of Real Indians; J. M. Fitz- 
gerald, R. R. Habit-On Schedule; C. A. Staats, 
West Virginia Insurance Peddler; T. C. Mof- 
fatt, Brother Tom; Henry Collins Spillman, 
Dictadactic; Wilbur D. Nesbit, Poet-Orator— 
Then Some; Phil Braniff, That Gifted Insur- 
ance Man of Oklahoma, and Charles H. Bur- 
ras, Toastmaster Monopoly—A Reason. The 
list included advice to “Take along golf in- 
struments—lawn, barnyard and African.” 

* * x 

f igo Great American Indemnity Company, 

New York, has published an attractive 
and informative booklet entitled “Who Are 
You?”, which answers the quetsion as far as 
that organization is concerned. It’s a mighty 
neat bit of work, the credit for which goes to 
Leslie F. Tillinghast, agency assistant. 


x ok x 
A LOT of people do not know that E. M. 
Wild, connected with the Kenzel-Litt 
Corporation, 45 John street, New York city, 
was one of the qualifying players in the Na- 
tional Amateur Golf Championship match at 
Baltusrol, N. J. 
Mr. Wild represents the Fidelity and De- 
posit Company of Maryland, Baltimore, 
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UST at present in New York City therd 
is a campaign for quietness. This colymy 
is strong for drives of all sorts, and is neye; 
happier than when enjoying a designated day. 
Mothers’, or Fathers’, or Aunts’, or Uncles 
particular day—-when one can enhance a shabh; 
suit with a flower, special button or little flag 
These days relieve the monotony. Now, con 
sidering that this campaign for silence is 9 
we're going to do our, part and make it a very 
very quiet column this week. (By the way 
this is being: written on a noiseless typewriter } 
Sh-h! 
x ok Ox 
CTOBER 1 is near. That’s moving day 
A great day for incendiary mercantil 
fires. Fixtures of one little store do not { 
so well in the place to which the storekeepet 
had to move, and second-hand _ paraphernali 
doesn’t sell for what such old stuff used to 
This is all just a whispered word to the wisé 
—and there is nothing that you are probabl 
going to do about it. 
+ es 
HE firemen in Paris are drafted into ser 
vice. This system brings a wide variet 
of men into the force. 
x 28 
N Boston a speed limit of twenty-five mile 
an hour has been placed upon its motor 
drawn fire apparatus. In the congested down 
town sections this speed limit is further re 
duced to twenty miles an hour. Apparatu 
returning from an alarm must not travel faste 
than fifteen miles every sixty minutes. 
+ ee 


E read where the Westinghouse Electrif 
and Manufacturing Company has pro 
duced a device which “sees smoke.” They sa} 
that so much as a whiff of smoke from 4 
cigarette will ring the alarm. 
* *k * 


IRE chasers in Detroit receive a fing 

of one hundred dollars and get a jal 
sentence not to exceed ninety days. 

+ £ se 

ARM properties’ annual loss by fire a 

proximates the astounding figure 0 
$150,000,000. This, it is said, would pay th 
interest bill annually on all borrowed capit 
with more than $50,000,000 left over to be a 
plied on the principal each year. 

x ok Ox 

IRES, fire apparatus, speed limits and fi 

alarms! And we were going to make! 
a quiet column this week! Well, at least 1 
wrote it all down on a noiseless typewrite 
during which time one fire engine “sirenel 
past below our window, one ambulance clangé 
by and six trucks bawled out a poor lit 
Ford for meeting them half-way down a 
way street. Oh, yes, and the advertising ma 
ager used our telephone to put over a sale 
Yet we're still for campaigns, for you nev 
can tell when one will accomplish something. 
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sed t4UTOMOBILE “FLEET” INSURANCE 
1e wisd HEN somebody first conceived the 


robabl} brilliant idea of putting automo- 
~ Bhies that might properly be classified as 
wrivate passenger cars into a single group 
ad attempted to write them at a fleet 
nte, he started things. The idea grew 
aud soon became a problem; and the 
problem has now come to be a very im- 
portant one, not only in the United 
States but in Canada. 

R. Leighton Foster, Superintendent of 
Insurance for the Province of Ontario, 
aldressed the Canadian Insurance Com- 
missioners at their annual meeting in 
Victoria, B. C., this week, and, in re- 
gard to the automobile fleet rate idea as 
extended to and applied to passenger cars, 
said : 

The feverish competition of more than one 
tudred companies for the relatively small 
jremium income represented by automobile in- 
wrance in Canada is venting itself in this 
soup or fleet insurance part of the business. 
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In that statement, Superintendent Fos- 
tr has put his finger squarely on the sore 
spot that threatens to develop into an 
iistrance cancer, requiring a major oper- 
ation for its cure. 

The theory of including private passen- 
set cars under fleet rates, when viewed 
om the agent’s standpoint, seems fairly 
plausible, for it presents another method 
of special service to clients and, conceiv- 
‘bly, might lead to the acquisition of im- 
bortant and profitable lines of business. 
Looked at from the viewpoint of the com- 
bany underwriter and the business itself, 
such a fleet rate scheme is laden with dif- 
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ficulty, and contains the elements of per- 
ilous adventure. 

When the acquisition cost rules for 
casualty insurance began to be put into 
effect, as the result of action taken by 
Superintendent James A. Beha, of New 
York, the fleet rate automobile plan as 
worked out by some agents with more 
energy than foresight, rapidly drew on it- 
self the ridicule of those who were labor- 
ing for the good of the business in gen- 
eral, 

It will be recalled that Phil Braniff, of 
Oklahoma, brother of Thomas E. Bran- 
iff and editor of the witty Tebco Messen- 
ger, in his parody entitled “Acquisition 
Blues,” sang as follows: 

’N then the devil comes and says, You clown! 

Take the rate book up and put the bible down. 

Lot o’ folks in the ’phone book own a car, 

Put ’em in groups ’n there you are! 

Six or more together under even date, 

Give ’em twenty off on a flat fleet rate. 

If y’ can’t get the business like the rule book 
say 

Go out and get it anyway.” 


When rates were devised for risks 
under the Massachusetts Compulsory Au- 
tomobile Law, the fleet insurance idea was 
disregarded over the protests of taxicab 
owners and others, so that, in the Bay 
State, after the first of January, 1927, 
when the new rates become effective, the 
automobile fleet idea will not be a prob- 
lem. In other parts of the country, how- 
ever, it is troubling agents, company men 
and supervisory officials alike. When 
the National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners holds its annual meeting 
in Los Angeles this November, wholesale 
automobile insurance will be taken up 
and there is certain to be more or less 
discussion of the inclusive fleet rate 
scheme as well. It is to be hoped that 
some definite and national solution of the 
entire question will be arrived at at that 
time. 





HE terrific storm which devastated 

numerous town on the east coast of 
Florida a few days ago, causing deaths es- 
timated in number about 1,000 and injur- 
ies to many thousands more persons, as 
well as property damage ... “-h may reach 
$100,000,000, serves to emphasize the 
need for various types of insurance pro- 
tection. It is impossible to estimate with 
any degree of accuracy the extent of in- 
surance losses, but the classes of insur- 
ance which may be involved in such a 
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catastrophe include life, accident, health, 
windstorm, plate glass, flood, use and oc- 
cupancy, rental values, ocean marine and 
inland. In all probability the insurances 
involved in this disaster will not be very 
staggering, but it ought to stimulate 
agents to press upon their clients the 
need for various kinds of insurance while 
they still have this object lesson in their 
thoughts. 





ANY prominent and able company 

officials, agents and others ad- 
dressed the annual convention of Life 
Underwriters in Atlantaic City, N. J., 
last week, but from the standpoint 
of prominence and saultary influence 
on the business in general, it is ex- 
tremely doubtful whether any speech 
there delivered occupies so high a place 
as that given by Darwin P. Kingsley, 
president of the New York Life, N. Y. 
Mr. Kingsley’s remarks, which are pre- 
sented in full on other pages of this issue 
of THe Spectator, should be read by 
every insurance man who has the real 
vision of life insurance service before 
his mind’s eye. 





CERTAIN suburb of Jacksonville 

Florida, recently arranged for ade- 
quate fire protection. There was a new 
fire house and pretty little red hydrants 
were properly located. Shortly after- 
wards a fire started; it spread from one 
house to another and began to grow out 
of the control of the local fire department. 
An emergency request was sent to Jack- 
sonville and the fire engines from there 
immediately responded. But they might 
as well have not. They could not hook * 
up with the new hydrants, because their 
hose threads were seven to the inch, while 
those of the suburb were nine to the inch. 
Real, live agents might well check up on 
possible similar conditions in their terri- 
tories. 





HILE there was a recession of 

about $4,000,000 in the fire loss of 
the United States and Canada in August 
last, as compared with the loss in July, 
the total for the first eight months of this 
year, as computed by the Journal of Com- 
merce, exceeds $288,000,000, and is $38,- 
000,000 in excess of the loss in the corre- 
sponding period last year, and $52,000,000 
greater than in the first eight months of 
1924. 
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Life Insurance Is Light 


Life insurance has not achieved its present 
leadership amongst the social and financial 
forces of the world by any accident nor by 
any succession of accidents. 

It was not a clever plan, thrown together to 
meet an emergency. It was not an “invention.” 
It was not the outgiving of a group of “up- 
lifters.” 

It is the natural product of the laws which 
control the wonders of both the visible and the 
invisible universe, and an indispensable part of 
that supreme flower of evolution, human so- 
ciety. 

Society in what we loosely call the Anglo- 
Saxon world has discovered, and that recently, 
that life insurance is as inherent in the pro- 
gram of a free, self-governing people as sound 
morals and wise laws, as necessary to ordered 
social progress as research in pure science is 
to the control and elimination of disease. Re- 
search in pure science and the developments of 
life insurance have pro- 
gressed kindred 
lines. 

Discoveries in 
science are possible only 
laboratories 


along 
pure 


if we have 
and, more important still, 
the labor of enthusiastic, 
keen-visioned, self-sacri- 
ficing men. 


Humanity Is BUSINESS 
LABORATORY 


The laboratories of 
life insurance are the in- 
finite and mysterious ac- 
and reaction of 
human life. The keen- 

visioned scientists who 
have labored there are 
that little group of 
-crusaders and  adven- 
turers—some of whom 
are still living—together 
with you and your prede- 
have not 


tion 


cessors, who 
only preached this Evan- 
gel in season and out of 
season, but have studied 
human reactions and the 
problems of human de- 
velopment as carefully 
and as scientifically as 
any scientist ever studied 
the contents of his test 
tubes and retorts. 

Naturally, life 
ance first developed in a 
large way on this con- 
tinent where -men_ first 


insur- 





An address delivered be- 
fore the Annual Convention 
of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters in At- 
lantic City, N. J., last 
week. 


A photograph 


By Darwin P. KINGSLEY 
President, New York Life Insurance Company 


won full recognition of their manhood as well 
as of their spiritual rights, where men first be- 
came captains of their own souls. Until that 
victory was won human life had little more 
value than sticks and stones. When men real- 
ized that there was no real value in things, no 
value in forests or lands or mines, except as 
they found expression in terms of human life; 
when man discovered that all value was in 
himself, the living, dreaming, fighting, thinking 
animal, he was transferred and the world was 
transformed. 

Conscious of new and expanding powers, 
master of himself and of things, man became 
as Hamlet puts it, 


“In apprehension how like a God.” 
But while he became godlike in his apprehen- 


sion he remained a man in his length of years. 
He could and did build into the social structure 





DarwIn P. KINGSLEY 


President of the New York Life Insurance Company 
of the Chamber of Commerce portrait, painted by S. Seymour Thomas' 
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some of the values he had created, but he could 
not build himself in. 

His value to his family, to his business and 
to the State became entirely disproportionate 
to his span of life. If he was disabled he Ceased 
to be a source of power and frequently fe. 
came a burden. If he died prematurely the 
whole structure which he had so proudly built, 
crashed in ruins. 

Death instantly matured all his obligations 
and at the saine instant destroyed his great. 
est asset. 

How then could he keep the social contract? 
How could he avoid the cruel waste of values 
and of dreams that followed disability or 
death? 

This was an issue as menacing as the prob- 
lem of existence had been when he lived in a 
cave and fought with wild beasts. 

“The king is dead, long live the king” was 
a doctrine that applied to kings when kings 
ruled, but it did not ap- 
ply to men when man 
himself became a king. 
When a man died the 
king died and shattered 
the fabric which he had 
spent his life in building 
up. 

Did you ever think that 
when life was worth lit. 
tle death and disability 
were less disastrous and 
life insurance less neces- 
sary? Death terrified 
the individual but meant 
little to the rest of the 
world. 


VALUE oF LIFE 

It cost several hundred 
thousand lives to build 
the great wall of China, 
but what of that—life 
was abundant and worth 
almost nothing. 

When life was cheap 
wars were less exper- 
sive. Now the great, the 
irreplaceable loss in wat 
is the value in lives 
which it either destroys 
outright or leaves worse 
than unproductive. 

As the value of human 
life was _ emphasized 
through a highly special- 
ized civilization, the ter- 
rors and the consequett 
disaster of death and dis- 
ability increased propor 
tionately. 

Death was no respecter 
of values. It destroyed 
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the life of great value as remorselessly as it 
jestroyed the life of no value. 

Disability completely wrecked the bright 
dreams of the greatly useful man and left him 
only bitter memories. 

The problem was how still further to in- 
crease the value of human life and at the same 
time take the sting out of death. How to rob 
the grave of complete victory. 

Our great adventurers and crusaders said 
the problem could be solved. Not as St. Paul 


¥ solved it, by faith, but by making life still 


more valuable and then so linking that value 
up, by contract, to the future of the race that 
it would sweep with constantly increasing 
power across the dread barriers called disabil- 
ity and death, and carry, beyond both, to defi- 
nite usefulness and a certain immortality an 
expression of that particular source of all val- 
ues, the human personality. 

This was their gospel and they insistently 
preached it. 

This was the gospel that your predecessors in 
the field preached. 

This is the gospel that you preach. 

This is the gospel to which men now listen 
gladly. 

This is the essence of life insurance. 


Government by free men was achieved only 
after centuries of struggle. That struggle is 
still going on. Our own government and the 
Canadian government are still experiments— 
glorious experiments but, nevertheless, experi- 
ments. Men struggling to solve the problems 
of government have, through many centuries, 
swung violently from autocratic to democratic 
programs and then back again. The reverse 
swing from too much irresponsible democracy 
to the rule of dictators is now in evidence 
over a large part of Europe. 

We have felt the swing both ways in this 
Continent but they have thus far been less vio- 
lent here. But after all our boasting, all our 
enthusiasms, all our Fourth of Julys we are 
forced to admit that liberty and real equality 
are still in a condition of unstable equilibrium. 


SOUNDNESS PREEMINENT 
To avoid the appearance of political bias I 
venture to say that the fundamental idea of 
life insurance is sounder, saner and safer than 
the underlying idea in any existing political 
structure, whether that idea be force or man- 
hood and womanhood suffrage. 
Liberty and true equality have achieved 
stable equilibrium in life insurance. 


The cornerstone of every modern republic 
or democracy is the doctrine that all men 
are created equal and that all citizens should 
have equal political power. Nothing is said 
about obligations and nothing about unequal 
abilities. It follows inevitably that all elect- 
ors must vote and vote patriotically, unselfishly, 
and with a deep sense of obligation to their 
fellows. If they do not, if they use their 
Power and forget their obligations, if they 
vote selfishly, the foundations of every such 
Structure are sure to crumble some fine day. 


Have we in our governments, national, State, 
provincial or municipal, much voting of the 
ideal sort? Some, yes; but not enough. 

Are we already reaping a harvest that has 
sprung up and ripened from a planting by an 
electorate which has all power and none too 
deep a feeling of responsibility? We clearly 
are. 

Have you, for example, ever seen a proposal 
to appropriate public money for almost any 
purpose fail of approval if submitted to popu- 
lar vote? I don’t recall any important in- 
stance. 

We do all that better in life ir:surance. Our 
members pay for what they get and get what 
they pay for. If they become slack they get 
equity. The poor man gets just what the rich 
man gets—what he is equitably entitled to; 
and he gets it. What a man pays and what 
he gets in life insurance are not, however, to 
be measured by the usual rules of business. 
What he pays and what he or his get are im- 
pressed with a social power and usefulness un- 
known to mere money. 

Here is no autocracy and no pure democ- 
racy either. 


A System or GOVERNMENT 

What I am discussing now is life insurance, 
not merely as a social plan, a conserver of 
human values, but as a system of government. 
I am contrasting its practical workings, if 
you please, with the practical workings of 
democracy. In the very substance of its or- 
ganization, in the democracy of its general 
program, there lies in life insurance an ines- 
capable responsibility, an inherent justice, a 
fine balance between rights and obligations 
which is largely absent in any existing repub- 
lican or democratic plan of social and political 
control. Here a4 man is worth just what he is 
worth; he is not just as good as every other 
man. He cannot spend other people’s money 
to his own advantage while paying no taxes 
himself. He cannot ride any distance on any 
subway and charge a third of the cost of that 
ride up to the taxpaying public. 

The typical insured man is, in both his 
power and his obligations as an insurant, an 
almost perfect illustration of what the citi- 
zen should be in a democracy. 

Life insurance has therefore done more than 
supplement the social and business necessities 
of free men. It takes up social and business 
co-operation at the point where they break 
down, translates a part of the value of the 
worker when he is disabled or dead into cash 
and enables his beneficiaries to go on with the 
contract. At the same time it follows a pro- 
gram of democracy which sharply differs with 
the underlying principles of both representa- 
tive and direct democracy. It emphatically 
denies the dogma that all human lives are of 
equal value and should have equal power and 
yet it carefully, sacredly, safeguards the 


equity value of the most unimportant life. 


That a man or woman who will not vote 
should not be denied some corresponding bene- 
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fit is of sinister significance. Not voting car- 
ries no penalties; there is no way to punish 
a political slacker. 


RESPONSIVE TO NEEDS 

I make these cormparisons because I believe 
that in life insurance we have a system more 
perfectly responsive to the needs of free men 
both socially and governmentally than any 
other system yet devised; a system whose prin- 
ciples must ultimately be worked into our con- 
stitutions, into cur political as they now ure 
in our social program—if democracy here is 
neither to descend into license nor react to 
despotism. 

In what then does the real greatness of life 
insurance in these two free countries consist? 

In the $76,000,000,000 of outstanding risks 
on the books of their life companies? 

That is certainly a tidy total—three and a 
quarter times the national debts of both coun- 
tries combined; one and one-half times the 
total of deposits in all banks of the two coun- 
tries, including savings banks; 90 per cent of 
the combined national debts of Germany, 
France, Great Britain and the United States. 

There are some facts in the world that rep- 
resent salvation and not destruction; our out- 
standing insurance is about the biggest of all 
such facts. That $76,000,000,000 is the real- 
ization of the dreams of our adventurers—the 
solution of the problem of how to rob the 
grave of complete victory, it is the sweeping 
tide of salvaged human values which, as they 
prophesied, overleaps the barriers of disability 
and death and carries human personality, be- 
yond both, to a definite future usefulness and 
a glorious immortality. 


$12,400,000,000 ASSETS 

Do the assets of the companies—$12,400,- 
000,000—show its greatness? 

Another tidy total—two and a half times 
the assets of all the Federal Reserve Banks 
of the United States, two-thirds the capitaliza- 
tion of all American railroads, one-third larger 
than the combined deposits in all the savings 
banks of the United States, nine times the 
capitalization and more than five times the as- 
sets of the steel corporation and its subsidiaries. 

If greatness is to be at all measured by size, 
then here is real greatness. The obligations 
are sound and will be paid (which is more 
than can be said of the public debts of some 
nations); the, assets are sufficiently liquid. 
Neither represents the madness of war nor the 
frequent unwisdom of governments except as 
the cost of war and of government may be re- 
flected in the securities owned by the com- 
panies. 

Together they are’an amazing monument built 
in these two free nations alone by sanity, 
fidelity and affection. That monument towers 
above all customary human memorials; it dif- 
fers from all others in that it is a prophecy: 
it tells us only a little about what has been 
and a great deal about what is to be. 

Study that contrast and you may conclude 
that the time will come when all war memo- 
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rials will be razed and most history forgotten 
—there is so little in either that is creditable 
to the race. 

Yes! This is greatness; but beyond all that 
the real greatness of life insurance lies— 

In its revelation of the value of human life 
—a real revelation; 

In its program of true democracy based on 
the dictum that all men are created un- 
equal ; 

In its solution of the problem of how effec- 
tively to reiate the brief life of the in- 
dividual to the continuing life of the race. 

Nature took millions of years to prepare the 
earth for the coming of man. He could not 
be developed until climates and the fruits of 
the soil made it possible for him to live. 

Man made his way to the conquest of the 
earth slowly and painfully. He conquered the 
monsters of those earlier eras through his 
brains. He grasped every superior means of 
defense and attack. He learned after a while 
not to fight other men but to unite with them. 
He developed from the family, to the clan, 
to the tribe, to the State, to the nation; and 
then because space and time had been grad- 
ually eliminated he came face to face with 
other groups which had developed similarly; 
then, believing that his existence was menaced 
or because he became too ambitious he began 
a new struggle with the other groups. This 
we call war. 

Through all these eras his individual powers 
were expanding. Earlier the strongest natu- 
rally ruled—the strongest both in brain and 
muscle. But when man became free, when he 
gave forests, lands and mines a meaning in 
human values, when he achieved such power 
that he piled up material wealth almost be- 
yond human comprehension, when he began 
to knock at the gates that barred him from 
the mysteries of life, when he conquered not 
only the earth but the sea, and began to emu- 
late that mythicai aviator who flew too near 
the sun and got a bad fall, he assumed liabili- 
ties that outreach death itself, liabilities which 
he could not himself liquidate. 

In other words, free men were forced by 
the expansion of their powers and by the na- 
ture of their social plan, to make contracts 
which, because of the brevity of life, they could 
not fully carry out. Every citizen in a free 
republic has to make such contracts. 


CaN REDEEM PLEDGES 

Life insurance makes it possible for a man 
to redeem all pledges, whether they be to his 
dependents, to his business, or to the State; 
it is as necessary to the governmental and so- 
cial success of free men as good air and food 
were to primitive men. It is like the flint that 
man tied to the end of a club when he lived 
in a cave; like the arrow he fitted to his bow; 
like the chipped stone of which he made a 
spear. 

It was and is distinctly a great adventure. 

The always present fundamentalist attacked 
it and denounced ‘it as irreligious; it questioned 
Providence. It certainly follows the methods 
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of the modern biologist, physicist and psycho- 
logist, all of whom are also denounced by the 
fundamentalist. 

It asks men to shake off the control of the 
“dead hand,” to question all facts old and new, 
not just to learn what they are but to learn 
what they mean. 

It does not deny the immortality of the 
soul; but it has the temerity to assert that a 
certain helpful immortality can be assured now 
to human affection and the work of human 
hands. It frequently keeps a man’s powers 
working for his dependents and for his fel- 
lows more years after death than he spent in 
the body. 

It flatly contradicts the admonition of 
Ecclesiastes that—“there is no work, nor de- 
vice, nor knowledge nor wisdom in the grave 
whither thou goest.” 

Historically, life insurance seems a recent 
development. 


A Recent Factor 


Whether we date its efficient beginning back 
fifty years or seventy-five years or to the days 
of Joseph is immaterial. It seems to have 
sprung up only yesterday and has clearly 
achieved a glorious to-day. It supplemented 
the plans of free responsible men and made 
them almost unbelievably powerful. To vary 
the simile, it is the steel and cement in the 
fabric of modern life. It binds to-day and 
to-morrow. It works marvels but no miracles. 
It is as simple as a straight line. 

Its chief function is to preserve values and 
to impress those values with the social power 
that is peculiar to life insurance. But it also 
creates values in that it creates courage: cour- 
age is the essence of personality and person- 
ality is the source of all value. 

These assets of ours are the tangible evidence 
of values that death would otherwise destroy— 
that death, earlier, did destroy. You remem- 
ber those lines in “Thanatopsis” 
all that tread 


The globe are but a handful to the tribes 
That slumber in its bosom. 


eee were ere weos 


Suppose some expression of the value of 
those billions of lives had been carried beyond 
the time when they fell asleep. 

Suppose that value had not only been saved 
but had been at work through all the interven- 
ing years, who would now dare picture what 
our present-day conditions would be? And if 
you let your mind sweep fifty years ahead who 
dares to predict what the active wealth of 
these two free countries will then be, and 
how much of it will be an expression of value 
which, but for life insurance, would have been 
lost? 


Life insurance takes issue squarely with Jef- 
ferson’s immortal dictum: “That all men are 
created equal.” It restates that and says— 

“All men are created unequal, very unequal,” 
and then agrees with Jefferson in saying that 
men are endowed with certain “unalienable 
rights, that amongst these are life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness.” 

Unalienable rights are mere abstractions un- 
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less they are embodied in a social and political 
structure that gives them vitality. Hence the 
constitutions and laws of our countries, hence 
life insurance, which comes nearer to making 
abstract rights realities than our constitutions 
do. 

Socially it teaches that human life is the 
first value, the great value, the only real value 
No other social system teaches that. 

ApvocaTes TRUE EQUALITY 

Politically it advocates true equality, the 
equality that a man pays for, the equality that 
does not rob another. 

Our constitutions fail to do that. 

When Jefferson coined the phrase “the pur. 
suit of happiness” he consciously or uncop- 
sciously declared that happiness is not easily 
attained; it must be “pursued.” 

Life insurance in effect says: “You cannot 
attain real happiness by pursuing an abstrac- 
tion: You must have a plan—a plan that exalts 
life and defeats death.” This is just what life 
insurance does. 

It is the most human of all human institu. 
tions. Its assets are human values accumulated 
in order to keep the faith, to keep the social 
contract from breaking down; its outstanding 
insurance is a concrete expression of human 
dreams: dreams that will come true. 

It has indeed moved on the face of the 
waters. It is ending social chaos and dark- 
ness. It has even kindled a political torch 
which burns steadily. 

In its majestic proportions, in its cumulative 
service, in its prophetic atmosphere, it is the 
modern response to the same voice that the 
Hebrews recorded six thousand years ago, say- 
ing: 

“Tet there be Light and there was Light.” 

And there is light. 

Life insurance is light. 


REGULATE YOUR EFFICIENCY 


Raymond G. Gregory Advocates Learning 
a Sales Talk 

Life insurance men should regulate their 
efficiency by analysinz their own problems, said 
Raymond G. Gregory, manager of sales train- 
ing for the Hart & Eubank general agency 
of the A&tna Life in New York city, while ad- 
dressing the National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters in Atlantic City last week. 

Mr. Gregory presented several cases where- 
in the application of this idea had secured the 
desired results, and pointed out that it was 
up to the agent to ask himself questions re- 
garding his own attitude toward life insur- 
ance and that it was then up the agency director 
to answer those questions. Agents should pre- 
sent one short idea to their prospects, said 
Mr. Gregory, who continued: 


There is no intention of creating an argu- 
ment but it seems that the natural answer to 
the question of how to present this idea is that 
the agent should learn some sort of sales talk 
and should then go out and tell this sales talk 
to man after man on whom he calls. So, to 
the agent we will tell just this: “Learn a sales 
talk in which is presented one short concrete 
idea that is likely to attract the attention of 
the average man.” 
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“SEES NEW ERA IN LIFE INSURANCE EDUCATION 


Retiring-President Frank L. Jones Reports to National Association 


Anew epoch in life insurance education was 
predicted by Frank L. Jones in his address as 
iring-president of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters made before that body 
i Atlantic City, N. J., last week, during its 
hirty-seventh annual convention. This new 
ea would be the outcome of life insurance 
wurses in colleges as prepared by the National 
Association, Mr. Jones said. Within the past 
year, the number of associations in the national 
group increased from 160 to 101, a gain of 31 
in the fiscal twelve-month of 1926; while the 
gin in membership of 1541 made the total, as 
of June 30, 1926, read 15,031, the gain in mem- 
fership was accomplished without any special 
ampaign being waged and the retiring-presi- 
dent voiced the belief that by the end of this 
month there may be as many as 16,000 mem- 
ers in the National Association. Dealing with 
the situation as regards membership, Mr. Jones 
said : 

When life insurance representatives pay ade- 
qately for the privilege of belonging to local 
associations where interesting and profitable 
programs can be carried out, they are pleased, 
ad will contribute more willingly than where 
kss dues are assessed and only casual programs 
ae carried out. 

Some gratifying developments in local asso- 
tiation practices during the year were the wider 
we of local bulletins or contact sheets and an 
increase in the number of paid secretaries. 
Every association which uses an association 
wontact sheet giving the details of past meet- 
ings and announcements of future meetings, to- 
gether with important sales talks and personal 
references, is willing to recommend the prac- 
tice to other local associations. The secretary 
of a local association is an important officer. 
He should be paid for his work. It is possible 
fo have a part-time secretary who will share 
his time ‘with other institutions. Every asso- 
tation which has a membership of fifty or 
more should have an active secretary on either 
a whole-time or part-time basis. 


HEADQUARTERS’ Co-OPERATION 
After paying tribute to the many men who, 
in secretarial or other capacities, have been re- 
sponsible for the great growth of the National 
Association, the retiring-president, in his re- 
port, took up the subject of headquarters’ co- 
operation and stated: 


Our headquarters’ co-operation, however, was 
principally along the following lines: 

I. Concrete programs. 

2. Bulletin service. 

3. Advertising copy. 

4. Scholarship awards. 

The four concrete programs which were or- 
ganized, printed and sent to all of the local 
associations were based primarily upon the 
Points that were developed in the National 
Convention at Kansas City in 1925. They cov- 
tted the following subjects: 

(a) Program of Co-operation With Educa- 
tional Institutions: (b) Program of Co-opera- 
tion With Trust Companies; (c) A Program 


of Two-Minute Talks With Detailed Instruc- 
tion; (d) The Playlet, “Where There’s a Will,” 


of Life Underwriters 


with detailed instructions with reference to 
stage setting. 

Mr. Jones’ report brought out some of the 
most modern methods used by life underwriters 
to further the education of insurance men in 
the life field and described the bulletin and 
other services given by the organization which 
he has headed during the term just ended. Out- 
lining the educational plans of the National 
Association, he said: 

Long steps have been taken this year in the 
completion of the plan to award certificates of 
professional standing to underwriters who are 
members of local and National Associations 
and whose training and practices will conform 
to certain standards. The Committee of Un- 
derwriters’ Status will report to the executive 
committee at its meeting in Atlantic City the 
definite rules it has agreed upon, and will prob- 
ably recommend the immediate formation of an 
initial group of professional underwriters. The 





FRANK L. JoNEs 


underwriters themselves must put the proper 
estimate upon their service in order that the 
public may properly appraise their value. The 
first step in this direction is the establishment 
of rules and standards by which underwriters 
may measure their own qualifications. We 
should put upon ourselves the responsibilities 
which go with the service we render. 

There is no reason why our occupation should 
not soon be regarded by the public in the same 
sense that they now think of other standard 
occupations, like law, medicine, dentistry, en- 
gineering and teaching. 


CoLLEGE Courses PLANNED 

After elaborating on the excellent financial 
condition in which the Association now found 
itself and giving credit to Everett M. Ensign, 
executive secretary, for much of the work ac- 
complished along this line, the retiring-presi- 
dent’s report again turned to the problem of 
training field men and, with reference to edu- 
cational standards, said: 


Colleges and universities everywhere are keen 
to relate their teaching to the activities of life. 
The National Association of Life Underwriters 
has considered it important that the available 
sources of materials should be examined and 
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organized so that college and university courses 
in life insurance can be given. Accordingly, 
we asked Dr. S. S. Huebner of the Wharton 
School of Finance and Commerce, to prepare 
for us a course of study which we could rec- 
ommend to higher institutions of learning. We 
are indebted to Dr. Huebner, not only for the 
broad outline of the course, but for the infinite 
detail with reference to sources of materials. 
Nearly 100 colleges in the United States have 
given limited instruction in life insurance. 
There has been a great demand for an organ- 
ized course with adequate bibliography. Dr. 
Huebner has had many years of experience mn 
teaching life insurance and has been interested 
in the subject as a lecturer and writer during 
the past several years. The course which he 
has prepared will therefore have the additional 
value of having been tested in the classroom. 


No RESTRICTIONS 


The National Association of Life Under- 
writers offers this course without restriction, 
to the colleges and universities of America, 
and urges its use. We offer also the co-opera- 
tion of local and national associations in sup- 
plying lecturers in a limited way. We do give 
assurance also that there are in preparation 
some books which will enlarge the bibliography 
and will make available for classroom work 
some new and valuable material. 

We believe that this concrete course marks 
a new epoch in life insurance education. 


Duties oF Executive COMMITTEE 

The co-operation of the National Associa- 
tion with its member organizations and with 
other social groups was detailed by Retiring- 
President Jones who, in an appendix to his re- 
port, submitted a list of the various points that 
had been visited during the year with a view 
to developing interest in the National Associa- 
tion or aiding other bodies. With regard to 
the duties of the members of the Association’s 
executive committee, Mr. Jones said that, in- 
dividually, these were not adequately defined 
and he made the suggestion that some definite 
work be allotted each along the following lines: 

a. Direction of the movement for rural and 
suburban memberships. 

b. To see that the ideas of the National As- 
sociation are carried out in local associations. 

c. To acquaint the National Association 
with the ideas that are developed locallv. 

d. To encourage the use of Life Associa- 
tion News and the purchase of publications. 

e. To bring to the attention of the program 
committee each year the availability of speak- 
ers on our National program. 

f. To encourage education in life insurance 
in local associations, Y. M. C. A.’s and col- 
leges. 


GrEAT AMERICAN INSTITUTION 

In concluding his report, Mr. Jones said that 
life insurance is really the great American in- 
stitution and serves the great American family, 
and that “the problems -we solve are worthy 
of our best thought, and as in all other institu- 
tions, we can solve them best in a spirit of 
co-operation and in an atmosphere of unselfish 
service.” 
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Income Arguments As Aids to the Salesman 


By Georce H. Harris 


Service Manager at Montreal for the Sun Life Assurance Company of Canada 


My illustrations will be humble ones. At 
this Congress, in common with any other I 
have ever attended, I have heard much talk 
about one hundred thousand, quarter million 
and million dollar cases. It is perhaps well for 
us to remind ourselves that the average policy 
written on this continent is less than $5,000. 
While it might hurt your feelings to suggest 
that you are average men, I may properly re- 
mark that there is a big difference between 
$5,000 and the big figures to which I have re- 
ferred. Big figures always make me dizzy; 
besides which it is distasteful to me to talk 
about big policies, for the only quarter million 
case I ever wrote was ruthlessly turned down, 
which probably accounts for the facility with 
which I wrote it. 

In a practical, everyday way we encounter 
two classes of cases: those where life insurance 
is desirable, and second, those where life in- 
surance is needed. Life insurance is desirable 
where a man having acquired wealth wishes 
to safeguard it; he insures against the deprecia- 
tion of his fortune, of his estate or of his busi- 
ness; against loss of personnel; to replace skill 
or ability; to guard against the inroads of tax- 
ation—in short to preserve what he has ac- 
quired in its integrity, and to set up a bulwark 
against possible dissipation or even disintegra- 
tion of his possessions. 

This is the kind of case about which our 
million dollar friends delight to talk; it de- 
mands the highest quality of salesmanship, for 
your bid is pitted against the keen competition 
of all who have a fancy for acquiring a por- 
tion of your client’s bank roll, as well as the 
competition of other life companies..... 


DIssIPATION OF FUNDS 
Bankers, trust company officers, life insur- 
ance men with an enquiring turn of mind, are 
telling us that life insurance funds are dissi- 
pated in five to seven years. Well, what can 





Gerorce H. Harris 


you expect? Here are five thousand, ten thou- 
sand, twenty thousand dollars or more suddenly 
thrust into hands that have never held a tenth 
of that sum before—and everybody is after it. 
And some of these widows, just like some of 
us, are extravagant. They lack money sense. 
I paid a janitor’s widow three thousand dollars 





The accompanying article contains ex- 
tracts from Mr. Harris’ speech before 
the National Association of Life Under- 
writers at Atlantic City, N. J., last 
qweek.—Epitor’s Nore. 











one September, and she was in difficulties in 
December. She had bought a piano, a gramo- 
phone, new rugs, an electric washing machine, 
and had lent a thousand dollars to her brother- 
in-law. She was just over thirty years old, 
and she had a life annuity of $20 a month in 
addition to the cash insurance I paid her. She 
wanted me to buy her annuity from her— 
wanted $500 or $600 for it. “$20 a month— 
$240 a year—$2,400 in ten years—$4,800 in 
20 years—yes, I think you should get five or 
six hundred dollars for it,’ I said. “Thank 
God you can’t sell it.”.... 

The real point is that no beneficiary has any 
problem of preserving capital unless there is 
sufficient capital to preserve. If a woman’s 
minimum living experise is $150 a month, and 
the income from her legacy is $75, she has no 
problem of preserving the legacy, her problem 
is to make her legacy last as long as possible. 
The very fact that men of small estate will 
talk about “preserving their capital” shows 
that they have an exaggerated idea of the value 
of capital. 

INVESTMENT YIELDS 

A prospect said just this thing to me some 
time ago. “I don’t want my capital to be eaten 
up.” “Splendid,” I said. “You have your in- 
surance with us—twelve thousand dollars. 
Leave it with us. We will pay 5 per cent or 
better on it—we are paying 514 per cent now. 
We will give your wife fifty or fifty-five dol- 
lars a month, and we won't let her touch a cent 
of the principal even if she wants to.” I think 
this is what, in the picturesque idiom of the 
United States you term “Calling his bluff.” I 
went on, “You see, no one has any problem of 
preserving capital unless there is sufficient 
capital to preserve. Your wife’s problem is 
not ‘How shall I preserve may capital’ but 
‘How long can I make my capital last.’” 

There is a similar public misconception about 
investment yields. People say, “I can get 6 
per cent or even 8 per cent on my money.” 
Those who say this most positively are those 
who know least about the earning power of 
money. Investments which will yield these 
rates can be fcund, of course, but it is an 


ife) 


axiom that the higher the yield the greater thd 
hazard. Take a man who invests $20,000 in two 
enterprises—$10,0co in each—in the expectation 
of an 8 per cent yield. One fails to maintain 
its dividends, or passes them altogether. That 
man will tell you, in two or three years’ time, 
that he is getting 8 per cent on $10,000; he will 
not tell you he is getting 4 per cent on $20,000, 
He is doing his best to forget his loss. 


A CASE IN POINT 

Some time ago I met a young lady in the 
street. I had known her quite intimately at one 
time, but had not seen her for four or five 
years. I greeted her by her maiden name, and 
with many blushes she told me it was her name 
no longer. I asked her to tell me all about it, 
and she told me that some seven or eight 
months previously she had married a young 
bank clerk. She herself had been an employee 
in his bank, and had, I knew, done very well 
there. She told me they were very happy. A 
little talk revealed that they were happy under 
difficulties, for her husband was earning rather 
less than $2000 a year—about the amount of 
her own salary when she left the bank. She 
asked me to go across and see them one evening 
in their little home, and I went. 

The husband had never seen me before; he 
was about thirty years old and was a fine, 
loose-limbed, red-headed, happy-looking chap. 
He was perhaps a little irresponsible and un- 
ambitious. He knew I was an insurance man, 
and started right away to tell me, as many 
thoughtless people do, that he had often been 
canvassed, and, in fact, had been canvassed at 
the bank that very day, but he thought the 
agent was glad to get away from his office 
To use his own expression, he had “told him 
where to get off at.” All of this, of course, 
was related with the utmost good humor.‘ I 
said to him that in his place I theught I would 
have done the same thing, for the agent really 
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peared to have made a very inappropriate 
gavass. I paused a little after I had said this, 
jowever, and then looked him steadily in the 
we, and said, “But you didn’t dispose of your 
sroblem, did you?” 

He came up with a jerk and said he had no 
problem. “Your wife’s problem, I mean,” I 
aid, after another pause. 

“What is it?” he asked. 

“Iam a guest in your house, but I am an 
insurance man, and you are asking me what 
your insurance problem is,” I said with a smile. 
‘ff you ask me again, I shall tell you.” 

“Go ahead,’* he said. 


ater the 
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CLOSING A SALE 
So I told him how I had known his wife 
tefore he had, and had admired her very much. 
Apparently when he came back from the war 
ad saw her in the adjoining teller’s cage, he 
tad admired her, too, but was not content to 


in the 
at one 















or five 


pn amire her in silence; he began to feel he 
wi would like to have her for his own, and ene 
he tay he asked her just to rest her head on his 


shoulder and he would take care of her all her 
ys. And she, who had learned to admire 
him, gladly said “yes.” : 

“Her marriage to you,” I said, “immediately 
ut her earning power by $50 a month—it may 
te that it terminated her earning power alto- 
gether. That is the price she paid for her love; 
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ze that was the little thing she placed on the altar 
‘aie of her affections when she married you. And 
you accepted her sacrifice for you wanted her 
a very much. What have you placed on the altar 
‘ of your affections, what have you sacrificed for 
ne her?” 
yi I saw his wife look as noble as she could 
ioe while all this was said, and I saw affection 
die glowing in the eyes of the young husband as 
“sti he asked me to help him. I showed him how 
es term assurance could bring protection for $10,- 
gel 00 within his means, and how the annual in- 
office. Wy T4SeS in salary, of which in his services he 
him 8 practically certain, could be used to con- 


vet his protection to a sound basis. He did it 
and, of course, on my advice, converted $2000 
at the outset. And with his salary increases he 
has converted the remainder. 


Durse, 
gel 
would 
really 
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WILLIAM A. SEARLE 
REPORTS 





Details Year’s Work at Life Under- 
writers’ Convention 





INSTITUTIONAL ADVERTISING 
MENTIONED 





New Branch Associations 
Formed This Year 

William A. Searle, assistant to the president 
of the National Association of Life Under- 
writers, reported to the convention of that or- 
ganization in Atlantic City, N. J., last week, 
and described the work of the Association as 
viewed from his office. He described his visits 
to branch associations throughout the country 
and said that during the year 1926 new asso- 
ciations had been formed as follows: Ashland, 
Ky.; Atlantic City, N. J.; Bakersfield, Calif.; 
Beaver Falls; Benton Harbor, Me.; Billings, 
Mont.; Bloomington, Ill.; Bridgeport, Conn.; 
Butler; Canton, O.; Chester, Penna.; Danville, 
Ill.; El Dorado, Ark.; Fall River, Mass.; Flor- 
ence, Ala.; Fort Smith, Ark.; Freeport, Ill; 
Galesburg, Ill.; Gary, Ind.; Glens Falls, N. 
Y.; Huntington, W. Va.; Idaho Falls, Idaho; 
Lexington, Ky.; Little Rock, Ark.; Mansfield, 
O.; Miami, Fla.; Muncie, Ind.; Newark, N. 
J.; Ottumwa Ia.; Pueblo, Colo.; Richmond, 
Ind.; Salem, Ore.; Schenectady, N. Y.; Ster- 
ling, Ill.; St. Joseph, Mo.; Waterbury, Conn.; 
Watertown, S. Dak.; Zanesville, O.; Abilene, 
Tex.; Beckley, W. Va.; Hastings, Neb.; Lan- 
caster, Pa.; New Haven, Conn.; Wenatchee, 
Wash, and York, Pa. 
Conferences held with directors......... 101 
Meetings addressed 
Places scouted with view of organization 23 
Directly helped increase membership.... 45 
Existing associations reorganized on 

standard dues (of which 11 were found 


dormant, dead or dying)............. 21 
Adopted program of work (existing asso- 


Forty-Five 


CEREMMIINE 35a chk ok ole Se Anadis 30 
State associations assisted to organize... 3 
New local associations organized....... 21 
Return visits from last year........... 20 


Standard by-laws and a standard program 
of work have been developed during the year, 
the report continued, and the question of meet- 
ing local needs and aiding in association prob- 
lems has been adequately answered. At the 
conclusion of his report, Mr. Searle listed the 
following suggestions which were culled from 
all those that came in from the field during 
the year: 

1. One of our constant problems is obtain- 
ing speakers for our meetings. Why doesn’t 
the National Association work out some speak- 
ers’ bureau plan which will be helpful to us 
in getting men of the right sort? 

2. An injustice is being done every policy- 
holder by the present method of State taxation 
upon life insurance money hidden under. the 
guise of being a tax laid for supervision. Why 
shouldn’t the National head up a concerted 
movement to win recognition of the fact that 
this is a tax upon thrift and should be reduced 
to an amount sufficient only to meet the costs 
of life insurance supervision by the States? 

3. Institutional advertising has been a dream 
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for years. Just because the attempt some years 
ago to bring about common advertising of life 
insurance by the various companies failed, why 
should we allow ourselves to be discouraged 
at any further attempts? Many companies have 
changed their minds since then and a properly 
worked-out plan whereby the companies with 
their field men would join hands in financing 
the proposition ought to meet with success. — 

4. We have our code of ethics, but there is 
a wofeul ignorance in regard to what consti- 
tutes ethical practice, more ignorance than wil- 
full opposition. Why can’t a strong empha- 
sis be laid on this nationally for a year or two, 
incidentally instructing the public why ethical 
practice protects them? 

5. Our dues are collected upon a semi-an- 
nual (or quarterly) basis. We believe that 
the National should aid us to hold these mem- 
bers through the year by permitting us to lapse 
the Association News subscription if the sec- 
ond half year dues are not paid. One of the 
largest items in our budget is National Asso- 
ciation dues. Why can’t it be arranged to per- 
mit us to remit semi-annually so that our treas- 
ury is not so nearly depleted at the beginning 
each year as to hamper our local work? 

6. Why can’t some plans of regional con- 
ference of the national executive committee be 
worked out? : : 

7. Why shouldn’t the time of holding the 
national conventions be so changed as to avoid 
conflict with company conventions or get the 
companies into concerted action to co-operate 
on a time for the National Convention? 

As appendices to Mr. Searle’s report there 
were attached the reports of the president’s 
field assistants, among whom the following gave 
their findings: Vincent B. Coffin, Albany; 
Edward S. Doton, New London; John Patrick, 
Charleston; Charles C. Gilman, Boston; Don 
L. Sterling, Dallas; C. R. Golly, Decatur; J. 
Arthur Pino, Lansing; Charles H. McCoy, 
Spokane; George W. Ayars, Los Angeles; 
Chester O. Fischer, Peoria; A. W. Van 
Houten, Davenport; Clyde O. Law, Wheeling; 
M. M. Deming, Des Moines; Bolling Sibley, 
Memphis; Warren S. Parks, Rochester; J. S. 
Williams, Cleveland; E. R. Sycks, Dayton; Ben 
W. Lacy, Birmingham; Paul F. Clark, Boston; 
C. Vivian Anderson, Cincinnati; O. N. Young, 
Lima, and John H. Baird, Seattle. 
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As the Business of Life Insurance Looks to the 
Men in It and to the Public 


From the Viewpoint of the Policyholder 
By Hon. Martin L. Davey 
Member of Congress from 14th District of 
Ohio 

Life insurance is a powerful answer to the 
philosophy of paternalism, whose followers be- 
lieve that the State should do everything, be 
everything, who would rob the individual of 
all the glorious fruits of individuality. Life 
insurance is the product of the philosophy that 
the individual should do things for himself. 
It is a natural result of self-reliance and an 
evidence of it. It is a manifestation of the 
wish and the will to be personally independent. 
It is an evidence of that stability of individual 
character from which the endurance of the na- 
tion springs. It is one of the great guarantees 
of the lastingness of stable and just govern- 
ment. 

Therefore, it would seem self-evident that 
all government in the United States, both 
State and National, should show kindly con- 
sideration and grateful appreciation to this 
worthwhile institution. This means that all 
laws relating to it should be favorable. It 
means above everything else that the taxes on 
insurance premiums should be reduced to the 
lowest amount necessary for proper regulation 
in the interest of the public. It seems to me 
that it is both unwise and unjust to tax life 
insurance premiums for vast amounts that go 
into the general revenues..... 

Perhaps the outstanding reason for the mar- 
velous success of life insurance in our own 
country is the unusual status of womankind 
and a higher regard for childhood. Women en- 
joy a finer position in America than in any 
other part of the world. They are accorded 
greater rights, greater opportunity and greater 
respect than anywhere else. The protection and 
development of childhood is a national charac- 
teristic. Many Americans are passionately de- 
voted to social betterment, and this is reflected 
in the individual lives of countless people. It 
is all a part of that great American philosophy 
which offers equal rights, equal opportunities 
and equal blessings to all within our borders, 
and it accords to women their rightful place in 
society. Women have been given a higher and 
finer status in America than anywhere else, and 
when I say America I include Canada, because 
there is not very much to differentiate these 
two great peoples. 


From the Viewpoint of the Company 
By D. E. Kircovur, M.A., A.LA., F.A.S. 
Past President of the Canadian Life Officers’ 
Association, Toronto, Canada 

While recognizing the tremendous value of 
life insurance as an economic factor in the life 
of a nation, our States and Provinces continue to 
penalize our Companies through burdensome and 
utterly unscientific taxation. It is needless here 
to dwell on the absolute unfairness and gross 
discrimination of the premium income tax. 


There appear to be three underlying principles 
governing taxation—First, taxes should bear 
some relation to the benefits accruing from 
them. Second, they should be levied with some 
regard to the ability to pay. Third, the method 
of collection should be neither too complicated 
nor too expensive. On the last count alone 
can premium income taxation be justified. The 
companies have the money, but so have the 





The articles on this page contain ex- 
tracts from addresses made, by men 
whose names are given, at the conven- 
tion of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters in Atlantic City last week. 
—Enrtor’s Nore. 











trust companies and other trustees, but the 
injustice of taxing trust funds as such would 
be so apparent that the most purblind legisla- 
ture would not dare to tax them. Yet the 
greatest of all trust corporations, the custo- 
dians of funds belonging to widows and chil- 
dren, to old men and old women, the life com- 
panies, must hand over millions of dollars of 
life premiums for no other reason than that 
the funds are available and can be readily 
levied upon. When will this stop and what can 
we do? 

The suggestion has been offered that we 
should state the case frankly to our policy- 
holders—that we should show how the com- 
panies are made unwilling tax collectors and 
how out of every dollar paid to the companies 
in premiums the Governments exact their rake- 
off. The obvious danger of this is that we 
should become the innocent detractors of life 
insurance and that the public would turn to 
other avenues for investing their funds. Per- 
haps the only solution is the careful education 
of our public men. This should start in the 
schools and the colleges and, above all, it should 
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be constantly brought home to them by the life 
agents of the companies. We have now courses 
in our colleges for life underwriters, Why 
not see to it that in the smattering of life insu. 
ance which our courses in economics afford to 
others that the text books and the lecturers 
deal frankly and honestly with the subject of 
premium income taxation? Possibly if this 
were done our future legislators would view 
this matter in its true perspective. Here the 
viewpoint and the aim of the agent and of the 
company are the same. Only the policyholders, 
who are most vitally concerned, are indifferent, 


From the Viewpoint of the Agent 
By CuHester O. Fiscuer, 
General Agent at Peoria, Illinois, for the 
Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company 

The successful life underwriter today, he 
who realizes the responsibilities and possibilities 
of his great work, holds high position in the 
ranks of American citizenship. He must con- 
tinue in that position, he must be a leader, a 
man of affairs. He must practice religiously 
observance of the high standards of ethics and 
practices of his profession. We who in our 
work are constantly appealing to the best that 
there is in men and women, we’ who preach 
fair play and justice, we most certainly should 
practice them. Vicious practices have crept into 
the field of life underwriting as they creep 
insidiously into all lines of human endeavor. 
Substantial progress has been made in eradicat- 
ing them. Let us hasten the day when no man 
or woman engaged in this good and noble 
work will stoop to those petty practices which 
are contrary to State laws, company rules and 
agency contracts—those acts of weakness which 
will likely result in the policyholder losing 
faith in the agent, the company and the institu- 
tion of life insurance—which must result in 
the guilty party losing that most important and 
valuable asset, his own self-respect. 

The life underwriter of today should and 
does realize the responsibility of advising cot- 
scientiously and correctly his clients. When 
we consider that 87 per cent of all material 
wealth that is left by men and women consists 
of life insurance funds, then how important 
it is that the life underwriter utilize every te 
source and energy in seeing to it that policies 
are correctly drawn and that proper method of 
distribution has been elected. How universal 
and wide-spread is the thought given to build- 
ing estates—how litle to conserving them...- 

The typical life underwriter of today is sit- 
cere in his endeavor to understand the policy- 
holder and to serve him honestly and efficiently. 
The president of a great life insurance com- 
pany recently said, “Life insurance is a busi 
ness method of making the world a better place 
in which to live.” The conscientious life ut 
derwriter wishes to cooperate with the 115,000; 
ooo American men, women and children who 
are striving for that better citizenship. 
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Carrying 


To the Country Man 
By JosEpH S. MArYMAN 

Representing the Attna Life Insurance Com- 

pany at Little Rock, Arkansas 

There no longer is any country business in 
the strict interpretation of the phrase—Rural 
Business. Our artists still pictyre a farmer as 
being a gaunt, gnarled figure, very narrow be- 
tween the eyes as well as under his flopped 
sraw hat, having a long chin with whiskers to 
match, and one would not glean that the artist 
intended to convey the idea to the up-town boys 
that he was a man of average intelligence or 
that he had the slightest idea of what was going 
on outside the radius of two miles..... 

Today, this type of man has passed on. Edu- 
cation, good roads, radios, automobiles, and 
airplanes have made it possible for the main 
street business man or farmer to be just as 
well informed as his city brother. As a class, 
I believe they understand and appreciate life 
insurance more than the people of the big 
city. 

As to my subject—‘‘Carrying the Life Insur- 
ance Message to the Country Man:” 

First, by being honest and sincere with all 
men no matter what their station in life may 
be. Confidence is one of our greatest forces. 
No man can gain and maintain the respect and 
confidence of his clients unless he is honest 
with them to the nth degree. I try always to 
conduct myself and my canvass so as to reflect 
upon the great institution of life insurance the 
dignity that it deserves. 

I do not believe in elaborate systems, yet I 
know that the agent should plan his work so 
as to take advantage of his time, so as not to 
waste his time and energy on people who are 
por prospects. As a man becomes more ex- 
perienced in this business, he should be able to 
separate the wheat from the chaff and spend 
practically all his time on the wheat. 

I believe that most salesmen talk too much 
about subjects that have no bearing upon the 
sale. Many salesmen think that a lot of talk- 
ing must be done and they do it regardless of 
the effect. I try to boil my talk down where 
every sentence has a real meaning that will 
interest the buyer. 


To the Town Man 
By Witt1amM H. Beers 
General Agent at Rochester, N. Y., for the 
Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company 
I believe that in approaching the town man 
itis necessary to use a ruthless elimination of 
undesirable prospects. In my personal work I 
tty to have my prospect qualify in three ways. 
He must have a need which usually involves 
afamily with children. He must have a margin 
on his income—that is he must have a surplus 
to invest, and he must be ambitious to do things 
tifferently than the average man. The man 
who is completely satisfied with himself and 
tis plan is a hard man for me to do business 
with, Then, again, I think it is wise to elimi- 
tate the type of people whom you cannot sell. 


the Life Insurance Message 


You know there are certain types which appeal 
to one more than others and I think it is wise 
for one to find out which type he can best 
handle..... 

In every presentation which I make, my first 
effort is to get the man to talk to me and to 
give me his point of view on life and business. 
I try especially to get his plan for building up 





The discussion on “Carrying the Life 
Insurance Message,’ as handled during 
the proceedings of the third International 
Convention of Life Underwriters in At- 
lantic City last week, brought out some 
Splendid talks on the subject. Articles 
printed in connection with the heading 
on this page are extracted from addresses 
made by the individuals whose names are 
given.—Enpitor’s Note. 











a worthwhile estate. To find out whether or 
not he needs to use a large amount of capital 
in his business and to find out what he is 
really seeking in life. To my mind the average 
man is tired of having a salesman give him 
advice. If, on the other hand, you find out 
what his plan is and then can give him a better 
way of accomplishing his desires he is bound 
to be interested, and it has been my experience 
that as soon as a man has told me of his plan 
a number of weaknesses are at once apparent 
which can be remedied by carrying life insur- 
ance in some form..... 

In small cases I recommend what I call a 
“habit sales talk.” That is, a talk in which 
the points are given in a regular way and 
which has been carefully prepared in advance. 
I recommend that this talk be written out 
carefully and then forgotten. I find that after 
a man has written out a good talk he will 
usually forget it unconsciously. As an illustra- 
tion of the value of this plan I started my 
nephew in the business last October. He 
studied background and ideas for about a week 
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and then wrote out a splendid sales presenta- 
tion. During his first week in the business he 
wrote five cases and during his first ten months 
in the business he paid for over $250,000. He 
tells me that he expects to pay for $400,000 for 
the year ending January Ist next. Of course, 
he has plenty of sales ability and has a good 
personality but there is no question but what 
his habit talk has helped. I might say, however, 
that it is a tremendous job to build up a talk 
of this kind. It usually has to be written and 
rewritten several times and it involves a great 
amount of thought. 


To the Woman 
By Mrs. G. A. RALLs, 

Of Cravens, Dargan & Co., General State 
Agents at Houston, Texas, for the 
Northwestern National Life 
Insurance Company 
As direct beneficiaries in the first place, 
women have in their favor over fifty-two per 
cent of all the insurance in force in America 
today, or over forty billion in their capacity 

as wives. 

Twenty-five per cent is made payable to 
dependents; probably most of these are moth- 
ers. 

More than three-tenths per cent is made pay- 
able to children. 

All of which means that woman is involved 
in some seventy-five per cent of <all the life 
insurance that was sold yesterday, of all that 
will be sold tomorrow. 

If we salesmen are writing fifty million a 
day, that means that forty million of this in- 
surance involves a relationship with the women 
of this country. They are the beneficiaries. 

Is it a business policy you are attempting to 
place? Remember that behind that business is 
the home you are trying to protect, and in that 
home a woman beneficiary. 

Is it an educational policy you are trying to 
sell? The mother controls the beneficiary. 

Is it a monthly income contract you are 
offering the prospect? The beneficiary is, of 
course, a woman. 

Is it a policy to pay life’s last expenses? 
They are to be paid by the insurance in order 
that they may not have to be paid by the sur- 
viving woman. 

Is it an inheritance tax problem you are 
solving? You are protecting an estate for a 
woman beneficiary, aren’t you? 

Who is it that is to be blamed for spending 
all the proceeds in seven years? The women 
beneficiaries, of course. 

Are you afraid that policy is going to lapse? 
Better go see the wife—the beneficiary—in 
more cases than you think. 

Do you want that man to take the extra 
insurance you ordered? He would not do it if 
there was not a woman beneficiary. 

Did he turn you down and say he was not 
going to carry more? For all you know it 
may be because of what his wife—the benefi- 


(Concluded on page 55) 
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PRACTICAL SELLING TAKEN UP 
Afternoon Session of Life Underwriters 
Brings Out Interesting Points 

Atiantic City, N. J., September 16.—Don 
Sterling of Dallas, vice-president of the Na- 
tional Association, and J. E. Williams of Seat- 
tle, secretary, were joint chairmen at a ses- 
sion of the Third International Convention of 
Life Underwriters, in which some of the prac- 
tical daily problems of the life underwriter 
were taken up. The opening address was made 
by Charles J. Rockwell, director of the Rock- 
well School of Life Insurance, and was ex- 
ceptionally well received. 

C. C. Day of Oklahoma City, in pointing out 
the need of a well-rounded training for every 
agent, pointed out that if all life insurance sold 
un the past twenty years was sold by trained 
cagents on a definitely planned program there 
would never have existed any prejudice in the 
‘public mind against life insurance. He made 
the point the agents must be well trained if 
they are to be depended upon to mould public 
public opinion in favor of life insurance. 

Raymond C. Gregory .of New York City, 
speaking on efficiency, related several instances 
of various sorts of efficiency. He spoke of one 
agent who sells life insurance merely by foot- 
work, forcing himself to a tremendous number 
of calls every day and never bothering with 
any man who does not show interest in the 
very beginning of the interview. By making 
so many calls he actually finds enough pros- 
pects who are ready to take out a policy to 
make him a fairly large producer. He detailed 
the story on another agent who set out to make 
a certain quota every week. He spoke of Geo. 
W. Ryan, manager of the Penn Mutual of 
Pittsburgh, who produces one application every 
week in spite of his managerial duties and has 
done so for twelve years. 

The essence of his address he put into these 
words, “You have to tell ’em in order to sell 
’em; you have to see ’em to tell ’em; there- 
for you have to see ’em to sell ’em.” 

Miss Bertha A. Concannon of Pittsburgh 
spoke on the needs of clients. The keynote to 
her address was that every man, woman or 
child is a prospect. 

The remaining speakers were Russell A. 
King, general agent at Chicago for the Man- 
hattan Life; Frank M. See, St. Louis, and N. 
E. Ellsworth, Washington, D. C. 


Congressman Martin L. Davey Carries 
$1,050,000 Life Insurance 

Congressman Martin L. Davey of Ohio 
spoke in behalf of policyholders at the Inter- 
national Life Underwriters Convention, which 
was held in Atlantic City, September 15, 16 
and 17. His speech was delivered at the morn- 
ing session September 16 

Congressman Davey, who is president of the 
Davey Tree Expert Company of Kent, O., is 
well qualified to represent the viewpoint of 
policyholders, as he now carries $1,050,000 
worth of 20-year endowment insurance. Mr. 
Davey, who was 42 in July, is believed to be 


the youngest man in the world to carry that 
amount of endowment insurance. 

An interesting feature in connection with 
Mr. Davey’s insurance program is that all of 
his policies have been bought through one 
agent, beginning with $5000, and culminating 
this spring in the purchase of a half million 
dollars’ worth in one block. The agent is Rob- 
ert L. Bowen of Cleveland. 


Dr. S. S. Huebner on “Raising the Stand- 
ards of Life’’ 

Dr. S. S. Huebner, professor of insurance 
at the Wharton School of Finance and Com- 
merce, University of Pennsylvania, addressed 
the convention of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters at Atlantic City last week, 


his subejct being “Raising the Standards of 
Life Through Life Insurance.” A complet 
sumimary of Dr. Huebner’s address will 4 
found in the Life Insurance Educational Se. 
tion of next week’s issue of THE Specraro 


Prepares Data on Large Life Companies 

The Illinois Bankers Life Association, Mon 
mouth, has recently completed a tabulation of 
life insurance Sompanies in the United State 
which had $100,000,000 of insurance in foreg 


at the end of the year 1925. A comparison of 


insurance in force, the company’s rank accord 
ing to such insurance, the annual income and 
disbursement, percentage of disbursements tg 
income, mortuary ratio and ordinary life rate 
are included. 
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A NOBLE FIELD 
OF ENDEAVOR 


F ees as no more noble field 
of endeavor than that of ed- 
ucating men to provide for 
their widows and orphans and 
their mothers and fathers. It 
1s a great service, for life in- 
surance 1s a form of immor- 
tality. If when aman dies he 
leaves protection for his de- 
pendents, he continues to live. 


Insurance Company of America 
Epwarp D. DurFiE.p, President 
Fiome Office, Newark, New Jersey 
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Selling the Job to the Prospective Agent 


By James A. FuLton 


Vice-President, Continental Life Insurance Company of Delaware, Wilmington 


If you were to ask the average manager how 
ie interviews the prospective agent, I believe 
many of them would tell you that most of the 
me they don’t. They just never get time to 
gorously go after this all-important phase of 
their work. 

Before taking up the actual handfing of the 
interview, therefore, it seems worth while to 
give some thought to how we are going to 
yrange things to have time to interview men. 
In speaking of this, I shall eliminate the per- 
onal producer who is a manager or general 
gent in name rather than in fact. If I read 
the signs of the times correctly the days of 
this type of part-time manager are numbered. 
Selling life insurance is one job and a big job. 
Building an agency is another job and a still 
bigger job, and only the occasional superman 
does both. 


A DEFINITE OpjEcT 

I should also disregard the large agency 
whose activities are departmentalized. I shall 
yeak particularly of the typical manager who 
is devoting his time to the management of his 
agency and is doing it practically by himself. 
If such a man is going to really give his time 
to the hiring of men, he must have three 
things : 

1. A definite objective. 

2. A sound financial structure. 

3. A working plan. 

By a definite objective I mean this: If I 
have ten men and they produce a million and 
ahalf of business, then if I. want three mil- 
lions of business in 1929, I must increase my 
force to twenty men by that time. I must 
make an increase of five men: in 1927 and five 
mre in 1928. To do this, I must probably 
hire fifteen men each of those years, and to 


Extracts from an address before the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters in Atlantic City, N. 
]., last week. 
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hire fifteen a year I will probably have to in- 
terview three hundred men a year, or twenty- 
five a month. To carry out my objective, there- 
fore, I must so arrange my plans to have twen- 
ty-five interviews with prospective agents each 
mogth * * * 


INTERVIEWING PROSPECTIVE AGENTS 

Where should the interview be held? Some 
say the home so the wife can be in on the dis- 
cussion. Personally, I prefer to deal with ithe 
wife later. The average home is about the last 
place I want to attempt an interview with a 
prospective agent—the telephone rings, the 
baby cries, the furnace has to be tended to. I 
should, prefer to have my man in my own of- 
fice with plenty of time ahead of me and no 
prospect of interruptions. Before I start to 
talk to a prospective agent, I lock the doors 
and tell the telephone operator I am not to be 
disturbed. I accomplish the double purpose of 
again impressing my prospect with the seri- 
ousness of what we are about to discuss, and 
assuring the most favorable conditions for the 
interview. 


SHow1nc Him How 

And now I must make him want to do the 
thing I want him to do. How can I do this? 
By showing him how doing that thing will give 
him the things he wants most. This I must 
do quickly. I will fill in details later. I must 
do-it with a series of vivid word pictures of 
the things that a life insurance career can 
bring him. I may start with such a statement 
as this: “Mr. Jones, one of the clearest-think- 
ing business men in this section, believes you 
are capable of doing a far bigger job than you 
have an opportunity to do now—of making a 
lot more money than you now make, of hold- 
ing a more permanent and worth-while place 
in the community. He believes you have out- 
grown the possibilities of your present job 
and are ready to go on to bigger things. I 
want to find out whether you feel that he is 
right in his judgment. For, if you feel he is 
and we believe he is, we have a splendid op- 
portunity for you.” 


Patnt Worp Pictures 

I then go on and paint the picture of the 
rewards in life underwriting, dramatize those 
rewards and make him the central character. I 
take him from behind his teller’s cage or teach- 
er’s desk and put him in a work of infinite 
variety where he dominates and masters men. 
I increase his income, I move him into a bet- 
ter house and give his wife and children greater 
advantages. How can I do this 2nd maintain 
a sense of reality in his mind? Largely by cit- 
ing specific examples of men who have at- 
tained these things and then by suggestion, iden- 
tifying him with that man and putting him in 
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the central role. I tell him of the man who 
came out of a Philadelphia real estate office 
from a salary of $35 a week, and then pic- 
ture his present beautiful home in Philadel- 
phia’s finest suburb, his income of $30,000 a 
year, casually mentioning his trip to Europe 
which he has just planned. I want to bring 
out the value of his renewals as an old-age pen- 
sion. I tell him of our man in the Maryland 
town with a renewal income of nearly $10,000 
a year and of the summer home he plans to 
build down on the Atlantic Shore where he 
can take things easy in his declining years. * * 


Wuat THE AGENT WANTS 

He wants to know just how he is going 
about selling. I tell him definitely just how 
he gets up his lists of names and starts out 
with an experienced man. I take the book of 
sales plans which we provide each of our man- 
agers and show him the merchandising plans 
which we have demonstrated will help him sell 
business. 

He is interested in the future, but more in- 
terested in the present. He just must make 
$200 a month to live. What must he do to 
make that amount? The ordinary answer 
would be that he must write $200,000 of busi- 
ness, which answer doesn’t mean a thing to 
him. $200,000 sounds like a tremendous lot and 
is likely, to give him a wholly erroneous pic- 
ture of the task. Let’s tell him instead that he 
must work forty-eight weeks out of the fifty- 
two and persuade one man a week to spend 
two. dollars a week for protection for his 
family. 


THE Frnat Worp 
I tell him in detail’ of our plans for expan- 
sion and the opportunities for him. I tell him 
just what he must do to realize on such an 
opportunity and just what it will mean to him. 





Don L. STERLING oF DALLAS 
Who Retires as a Vice-President of the Na- 
tional Assocation of Life Underwriters 
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It’s The Men 
In An Institution 


Missouri State 
Insurance Company 


| M. E. Singleton, President 


That Make It 


NE MAN may visualize but men must vitalize. Seldom is an 
institution the result of one man’s effort—it takes a great leader 
with an organization of real men to build up a great business. 


The Missouri State Life Insurance Company is just such an institution. 
Its marvelous success is the result of vision on the part of its management 
plus the vitalizing cooperation of a loyal, hard-hitting field force. 


The Missouri State Life is proud of its men. Careful in its selection, 
its roster is made up of the best in the business. Availing themselves of 
the help extended and the training given through the Company’s Edu- 
cational Courses, they are successful producers of volume business. 


That’s why the Missouri State Life is today the largest insurance 
company in the Southwest, second largest in the West and nineteenth in 
the Nation. That’s why its volume of insurance in force has grown 
from a little over one hundred million dollars ten years ago to over six 
hundred and twenty-four millions today! It’s the men in the institution 
that are making it grow—and making it a good Company to grow with. 


Always room for more good men. 


A great Company daily growing greater! 
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Home Office, Saint Louis. 
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CONVENTION OPENS 


Big Crowd to Hear Darwin P. 
Kingsley 








JULIUS H. BARNES ON PROGRAM 





Woman President of Atlantic City Under- 
writers Makes Hit in Welcoming 
Delegates 
[By a Staff Correspondent] 
ATLANTIC City, New Jersey, September 15. 
—The third International Convention of Life 
Underwriters and the thirty-seventh annual 
convention of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters was opened this morning by 
Frank L. Jones, president of the National As- 
sociation, and manager at Indianapolis for the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United 
States. The crowd was slow in gathering but 
by the time Darwin P. Kingsley, president of 
the New York Life Insurance Company, took 

the platform there were over 1000 present. 


President Jones was given a great ovation 
when he rose to open the convention officially. 
The invocation was delivered by Dr. Robert 
A. Elwood, of the Boardwalk Church of At- 





Dr. CHarRLES J. ROCKWELL 


Instructor in Life Insurance Salesmanship 


lantic City. A. B. Kelly, president of the Phil- 
adelphia Life Underwriters Association, and 
Miss Sara L. Miller, president of the Atlantic 
City Association of Life Underwriters. -Miss 
Miller proved a brilliant and witty speaker and 
Mr. Jones, after her talk, commented upon the 
fact that while men once revered women for 
their beauty, they now revere them not only 
for their beauty but also for their intelligence. 

President Jones spoke briefly upon the rela- 
tions between the National Association and 
the Life Underwriters Association of Canada. 
He also spoke of the plans of the executive 
committee to extend the work to England, Aus- 
tralia and South Africa. In this he was led 
up to the introduction of A. L. Petty, presi- 
dent of the Canadian Association. 

President Petty spoke only briefly but is 
evidently an enthusiastic Association worker, 





and brought’a very happy greeting from Caa- 
ada, expressing also felicitations to the Na- 
tional Association. 


Darwin P. KINGSLEY INTRODUCED 

President Jones introduced Mr. Kingsley as 
a scholar, author and a power in the life insur- 
ance world, as well as a man keenly interested 
in the social and economic progress of the 
nation and the world. When President Kings- 
ley took the platform he took a standing ova- 
tion lasting several moments. His address will 
be found complete elsewhere in this issue of 
THE SPECTATOR. 

Following a bit of respite and some singing, 
led by Stanley Hawkins of Rochester, Presi- 
dent Petty introduced Julius H. Barnes, presi- 
dent of the Barnes-Ames Company, of New 
York, and former president of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States. Mr. Barnes 
outlined the economic situation of the United 
States with a view to indicating its soundness 
and to disproving the existence of tendencies 
toward the disintegration which followed the 
accumulations of wealth and power of the 
old imperialistic nations. He tied this idea 
up with the soundness and proved value of 
the present-day faith in life insurance, predict- 
ing a future growth quite in pace with the in- 
creased economic development which he feels 
will accrue to the United States. 

The final speaker of the morning was to 
have been the Honorable William Renwick 
Riddell, M. A., LL.D., D. Sc., Justice of the 
Supreme Court of Ontario, Canada, but who 
was unable to be present. His place was taken 
by the Reverend S. S. Chown, D.D., LLD., 
Bishop and superintendent of the Methodist 
Church of Canada, New Foundland and Ber- 
muda. Dr. Chown was knighted by the 
Chinese government for services rendered dur- 
ing the famine period. He is the father of E. 
V. Chown, general secretary of the Life Un- 
derwriters Association of Canada, and is one 
of the most noted orators of Canada. His sub- 
ject was related to co-operation between this 
country and Canada. 

President Jones introduced a number of 
special guests. Tht first was Charles G. Tay- 
lor, assistant secretary of the Association of 
Life Insurance Presidents. Mr. Taylor spoke 
highly of the co-operation which the National 
Association has given to the Presidents’ Asso- 
ciation. 

Claris Adams, secretary of the American 
Life Convention, spoke of the high calling of 
life insurance underwriters. 


Social Research School Gives Life Insur- 
ance Course 


A course in the insurance history of the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries will be 
given at the New School for Social Research 
cn West Twenty-third street, New York city, 
by Edwin W. Kopf, assistant statistician of 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company and 
instructor in insurance’ statistics in the ex- 
tension division of Columbia University. 
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TOTALS $320,000,000,000 





Julius H. Barnes Says National 
Wealth Reaches That Figure 





SAVINGS DEPOSITS ARE 
$23,000,000,000 





Liquid Capital of Life Companies Is Res- 
ervoir of Prosperity 

Julius H. Barnes, president of the Barnes- 
Ames Company of New York, talked on 
“Life Insurance and Social Progress” before 
the third International Convention of Life 
Underwriters in Atlantic City last week and 
said that the national wealth of America in a 
quarter of a century has increased from 
$88,000,000,000 to $320,000,000,000 and savings 
deposits increased in the same period from 
$2,000,000,000 to $23,000,000,000. With respect 
to life insurance as an institution; Mr. Barnes 
said: 

It is manifest that the saving margin of 
earning power must in this quarter of a cen- 
tury have advanced by leaps and bounds, and 
that we know to be true. It is evidence that 
the device of life insurance, the spreading of 
the risk of individual disaster which follows 
untimely death, is a device soundly calculated 
and honestly administered. It is evidence that 
these qualities of soundness of plan and high 





Juuius H. Barnes 
Former President, U. S. Chamber of Commerce 


and devoted ability in administration have 
built a public confidence unequaled in any 
other line of human trust. Fifty-four million 
separate contracts exist between individuals 
who entrust their savings to life underwriters, 
ably and faithfully discharging this trust, 
show that half the population of the great Re- 
public enter into those contracts, and evidence 
a public confidence which certainly cannot be 
matched so strikingly in any other field. 

The tides of business and commerce look to 
the loans of liquid savings for the money to 
carry on, said Mr. Barnes, and naturally turn 
to insurance companies for such loans. On 
this point the speaker said: 

Here, again, the total investment in bonds 
and stocks and mortgages of the life under- 
writing companies, exceeding ten billion dol- 
lars, indicates the great reservoir of liquid 
capital formed by the trickling contributions 
of countless individual premiums. Such a 
reservoir has been of inestimable value in 
enlarging the facilities for earning and em- 
ployment. 
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A Comparison of Month by Month Gains in New Paid Business 


1926 Percentage of Gain 
Over Same Month in 1925 
33.3% 

24.02 
24.4 
22.8 
24.9 
4.9 


For Six Months of 1926 our 
average gain was 20% over 
1925 and 62% over 1924. In 
this same period of 1926 the 
average gain for all lead- 
ing companies was 10.6%. 








IGURES by themselves are usually 
uninteresting, but the figures given 
above tell a story worth your attention. 


If you will analyze them you will real- 
ize theit significance. They are the 
proof of the increasing success of our 
company and the greater prosperity of 
the individual Guardian representative. 


i 
i 
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T. LOUIS HANSEN, Vice-President 
THE GUARDIAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Founded 1860 under the Laws of the State of New York 
50 UNION SQUARE -:- NEW YORK 


OVER THREE HUNDRED MILLIONS IN FORCE 
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ASSOCIATION WORK 
DISCUSSED 





William A. Searle Leads Snappy 
Session 





VARIETY OF SUBJECTS 





N. E. Ellsworth Describes Benefit of Fixed 
Program—J. Stanley Edwards on 
Public Contacts 
[By a Staff Correspondent] 
Amantic Crry, N. J., September 15.—Wil- 
fam A. Searle, assistant to the president of 
the National Association of Life Underwriters, 
and J. S. Williams, executive secretary of 
the Cleveland Association of Life Under- 
writers, conducted a session at the Hotel Tray- 
more this afternoon, at which the mechanics 
of local association organization and conduct 
were discussed. About 250 officers of asso- 
ciations were in attendance. Mr. Searle made 
a model chairman, running the meeting on 

schedule without offense to anyone. 

The first subject concerned the arranging 
of meetings, scheduling of speakers and allied 
subjects. Harvey Weeks of Buffalo and 
Charles C. Gilman of Boston both discussed 
the subject. Mr. Gilman is himself a rapid- 
fire speaker and took up the question mainly 
from the viewpoint of getting speakers to 
put over ideas in the briefest ‘possible time. 
The questions of the number of meetings per 
year and the time of holding them were 
brought up. Most of the associations meet 
regularly in the winter and some have tried 
simmer outings with conspicuous success. 
There was a more or less equal division be- 
tween luncheon, dinner, and evening meet- 
ings, 

The problems of establishing public con- 
facts were discussed by J. Stanley Edwards 
of Denver, Colo., and Warren S. Parks of 
Rochester. Mr. Edwards made eleven points, 
as follows: 

1. Chambers of Commerce. Most Chambers 
of Commerce have boards of directors and 
Various standing committees on affairs of pub- 
lic local interest. If an association will place 
in the hands of the officers of its local Cham- 
ber of Commerce names of members who are 
willing to accept service in furthering the 


Chamber’s activities, such tender will be gladly 
Teceived. 

2. Schools and Colleges. High schools and 
colleges are recognizing the social and eco- 
omic importance of life insurance and it has 
en demonstrated that educators will readily 
make place for speakers on life insurance 
topics before their classes or assemblies. Some 
associations also have co-operated in establish- 
ig and conducting Y. M. C. A. insurance 
schools. 

_3 Prize Essay Contests. Great interest in 
ife insurance has been aroused in many com- 
munities by the offer of prizes to school and 
high school students on life insurance themes. 
4. Service Clubs. Many underwriters are 
members of different service clubs and it is 
not hard to arrange a. place on the noon 
tncheon program for a life insurance speaker. 
We have had perhaps a half dozen such 
speakers in Colorado this last year. 

5. Plays. The play, “Thy Will Be Done.” 


was given with tremendous success by the 


Community Players employed by the Colorado 
Association before the Denver Chamber’ of 
Commerce and other organizations. There are 
two or three good plays now available, and 
organizations will welcome a presentation of 
a play on their programs to vary the monotony 
of the usual speech-making. 

6. Churches. Every city has a pastor or 
number of pastors who are willing to preach 
a sermon on life insurance at least once a 
year if requested by the underwriters, who 
sometimes attend in a body. 

7, Participating in Public Campaigns. 
There has been scarcely a campaign for public 
funds in Denver in the last five years that has 
not had insurance men as leaders or a team 
of insurance men as star producers. Member- 
ship drives of the Chamber of Commerce, 
Community. Chest Campaign, University of 
Denver Endowment Campaign, Children’s 
Hospital, Presbyterian Hospital and other 
campaigns are examples. Nothing creates 
public good wifl or more successful contact 
than underwriters participating in such cam- 
paigns. 

8. Community Advertising. A display ad- 
vertisement in the daily papers placed periodi- 
cally attracts serious attention. Aside from 
life insurance sales propaganda it should set 





E. A. Woops 


Chairman of the National Association’s Com- 
mittee on Co-operation With Trust 
Companies 


forth clearly what the local association is and 
does and what it means to be a member. The 
ad may well include a published list of the 
names of the members. 

9. Libraries. See that your public library, 
high school and college library has a complete 
set of standard life insurance books. 

10. Common Interest Meetings. There is 
perhaps no more effective way for a local 
association to secure favorable public opinion 
and establish valuable contacts and secure con- 
sequent publicity than by having a leading 
business or professional man of its city ad- 
dress one of its meetings or sales congresses. 
Put on the same program a capable life in- 
surance speaker and see that each underwriter 
invites to the meeting or dinner one layman of 
influence. Newspapers will publish accounts 
of such meetings with extracts from the ad- 
dresses. The layman speaker will become in- 
terested in his subject and will be enlightened 
by his research in preparation for his speech. 
Examples of such meetings are joint meetings 
with bank officers, trust company officials, bar 
associations, charitable and philanthropic or- 
ganizations. At a recent Colorado association 
meeting. Judge Ben Lindsay, internationally 
known Juvenile Court Judge, delivered an ad- 
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dress that was widely published on “Keeping 
the Family Together Through Life Insurance.” 

11. Women’s Clubs. Experience shows 
that women’s clubs will readily make place og 
their programs for~a good life insurance talk 
on such a topic as “Life Insurance and the 


Home,” or “Life Insurance and Family 
Budgeting.” 

Mr. Parks confined his recommendations 
chiefly to institutional advertising in local 
papers. 


SERVICE TO MEMBERS 

Mr. Williams, speaking about service to 
members, mentioned three things in particular: 
contact sheets, weekly educational meetings, 
and the establishment of a library. The Cleve- 
land Association holds weekly meetings every 
Friday afternoon at four o'clock, which are 
becoming increasingly successful. 

Mr. Williams pointed out that whenever an 
association considers a mew idea it should be 
with the question, Will it help to sell life 
insurance? C. C. Day of Oklahoma also dis- 
cussed the subject briefly. 

N. E. Ellsworth of Washington, D. C,, 
opened the subject, “Value of a Fixed Pro- 
gram of Work.” His account of the way in 
which such a program has built up the Dis- 
trict Association left little more for Harold 
R. Noer of Madison, Wis., second speaker 
on the subject, to say. 


MECHANIcS oF ASSOCIATION WorK 

W. Curtis Knox, of Rochester, N. Y., and 
W. C. Murray of Harrisburg, Pa. were 
speakers to the above subject. Mr. Murray, 
who is president of Central Pennsylvania As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters, outlined an 
entire system, as follows: 

A successful life insurance organization, not 
only from the standpoint of its members, but 
from the standpoint of educating the public 
through various mediums, must have its dues 
sufficiently high to meet the larger program, 
and then the important thing is to collect those 
dues. 

The office of secretary-treasurer is not an 
easy one at best, therefore it is essential that 
his work should be so systematized as to pro- 
duce maximum results with minimum labor; 
this is especially true where officer does ont 
receive a salary. 

I will explain briefly the forms and methods 
which I found to be very satisfactory. 

Record Cards. Individual record cards for 
each member’s dues carried full information as 
to local and National dues, classification, date 
elected to membership, etc. 

Cash Book. The cash book contained, in ad- 
dition to receipts and disbursements, a perpetual 
analysis of the standing as between the local 
and National Association. This analysis, so 
kept, will provide a ready check against the in- 
dividual record cards. 

Voucher System. This consisted of a con- 
venient folder, numbered the same as the check, 
in which were filed invoices, receipts, corre- 
spondence and canceled check or any other 
papers pertaining to the respective transaction. 

Application Blanks. Proper forms should be 
provided for applicants to sign who desire to 
become members of a local association. The 
forms should carry a pledge to maintain the 
ideals of the National Association, space for 
the endorsement by two members, the date 
recommended by the membership committee 
and the date of election by the board of di- 
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In Tune— 


When you want to know everything about a}man, go to his home town and ask the 
“home folks’ about him. They know him. 


It’s the same way with an Insurance Company. 


The “home folks,” and that includes its family of Agents wherever located, are the 
ones best qualified to tell what kind of a Company it really is. 


The cordial goodwill that always has existed between the American National and its 
Agents has been the dominant force in making it a leading Company. 


Working with rather than for the Company, American National Agents have inter- 
preted American National ideals for integrity and Service to policyholders in such a way as 
to naturally build up goodwill for themselves as well as their Company. 


Ability and willingness to render impressive service year in and year out, in good times 
and in bad, is the real test of Company cooperation, and the American National has stood 
the test. It has kept in tune with the interests of its policyholders and Field men. 


Operates in Twenty-three States, The Republic of Cuba and Hawaii. Splendid oppor- 
tunity in many States. 











(June 30, 1926) 


Surplus to Policy- 
holders 


$4,067,683.48 


(June 30, 1926) 
Life Insurance in Force 
$342,950,956.00 


€ 


Paid Policyholders and 
their Beneficiaries 
since organization 

$20,737,898.32 


Assets 
$24,270,886.36 




















ORDINARY and INDUSTRIAL 


Na ie 


AMERICAN NATIONAL INSURANCE CO. 


GALVESTON, TEXAS 


SHEARN MOODY 
Vice-President 


W. J. SHAW 


W. L. MOODY, Jr. 
Secretary 


President 
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rectors. It should also have a detachable tem- 

rary receipt form for the dues remitted with 
ihe application. It might also be advisable to 
arry extracts from the by-laws covering the 
application and the election of members. 

Statement Forms. These forms carry ex- 
yacts from the by-laws pertaining to dues 
which I found to be exceptionally helpful in 
making collections. 

Membership Cards. These cards should be 
nat and attractive so that the members will 
ie proud to exhibit them to their friends and 
prospective members. : ; 

Report Forms for National Dues. In addi- 
tion to the recapitulation sheets furnished by 
the National Association, the sheets carrying 
the names, addresses, etc., of the members be- 
ing reported, should have two columns to the 
right of the names; these columns should be 
headed “Resident” and “Non-Resident” and the 
mmes for each column should be numbered 
consecutively from 1 up, so that the last name 
entered will show the total number under each 
classification. Subsequent reports to the Na- 
tional should start out with the totals of the 
previous report. 

Stationery. Stationery of all kinds should 
be gotten up in a modern businesslike manner, 
lease these things do have a certain appeal 
in making a successful organization. 

Committee. I wish to suggest that the Na- 
tional president appoint a committee of a suit- 
able number to standardize forms and methods 
with the idea of the National having same pre- 
gared and to be sold to the local associations 
for their use. This, I believe, would facilitate 
matters for both the National and the local as- 
sciations. 

All statements for dues should be in the 
hands of the members exactly on the day they 
ae due, and all unpaid dues should be con- 
sistently followed up. Credit managers will 
tll you that if you are lax in collecting ac- 
counts your customers will be lax in paying 
them. “Promptness begets promptness.” 

Monthly Bulletins. | Announcements for 
meetings should carry news items of interest 
fo the members as well, and should be so 
printed and gotten up as to put “punch” into 
the appeal. Should two bulletins be sent out 
il any one month, the second bulletin should 
different colored paper from that of the 
rst, 

All officers should be on time in attending 
committee or association meetings, begin meet- 
ig on time and quit the same way. Make 
your programs just long enough; it is better to 
lave the members wishing for more than think- 
ng they had too much. 

Every officer of a life underwriters’ asso- 
tiation owes it to the institution of life in- 
sirance to give his association the very best 
that is in him. Life insurance is worthy of 
the time of our best men and the best that is 
Nour best ment. 


The program was concluded by a discussion 
of dues in which E. B. Hamlin of Cleveland, 
ad R. E. Meyers of Elmira, N. Y., partici- 
ted, Co-operation with the National Associa- 
ton was taken up by President Frank L. Jones 
and Otis E. Logan of Indianapolis. 


Mutual Trust Life Appointments 


The Mutual Trust Life Insurance Com- 
ky of Chicago, Illinois, announces the fol- 
wing agency appointments: Fred C. Tyler, 
tneral agent, Columbus, Ohio; Carl C. Hos- 
general agent, Omaha, Nebraska, and 
Peter , Osterhus, manager, Cleveland, Ohio. 











VIEWPOINTS 





Different Angles of Life Insurance 
Taken Up 





NOTABLE ARRAY OF SPEAKERS 





Alfred Hurrell and Lee K. Frankel, With 
Congressman Martin Davey, Head 
Thursday Morning Session 
[By a STAFF CORRESPONDENT] 

ATLANTIC City, 'N. J., September 16.—Hugh 
Hart, chairman of the program committee for 
the Third International Convention of Life 
Underwriters, gathered a notable galaxy of 
speakers for each of his three morning sessions. 
This morning the list included D. E. Kilgour, 
M.A., A.I.A., F.A.S., actuary of the North 
American Life Insurance Company, Toronto, 
Canada; Alfred Hurrell, vice-president of the 
Prudential Insurance Company of America; 
Chester O. Fischer, Peoria, Ill.. who will be- 





Wru1AM May, Jr. 
Vice-President of the Life Underwriters As- 
sociation of Canada 


come a vice-president of the Association; Con- 
gressman Martin L. Davey of Ohio, and Dr. 
Lee. K. Frankel, second vice-president, Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company. 

The chairman for the morning was William 
May, Jr., vice-president of the Life Under- 
writers Association of Canada. President 
Frank L. Jones, of the National Association, 
called the session to order and, following the 
invocation by Dr. Henry M. Fischer, Beth 
Israel Reform Temple of Atlantic City, intro- 
duced Mr. May. The latter proceeded at once 
to the introduction of Actuary Kilgour. 

The audience was heavily augmented this 
morning by the presence of a large number of 
industrial agents, who came to hear Mr. Hur- 
rell and Dr. Frankel. When ‘Chairman May 
introduced Vice-President Hurrell, he received 
a huge ovation. A complete report of his ad- 
dress appears elsewhere in this issue of THE 
Spectator. Mr. Hurrell’s subject was the 
same as that of Mr. Kilgour, that is: The 
Company, the Agent and the Policyholder from 
the Viewpoint of the Company. 

Mr. Fischer took up the same subject from 
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Extracts from his 
talk will be found elsewhere. in this issue. The 
policyholders’ viewpoint was presented by Con- 
gressman Martin L, Davey of Ohio, who is 
one of the most heavily insured men in the 


the viewpoint of the agent. 


country. 

The program was closed by Dr. Lee K. 
Frankel, second vice-president of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company, whose topic 
was “Life Insurance and Public Health.” His 
address is reviewed elséwhere in this issue. 


SUPERVISION OF AGENTS 
Charles L. Byars, Manager for Travelers 
at St. Louis, Gives Interesting Talk 

Charles L. Byars, manager for the Travelers 
at St. Louis, Mo., spoke before the Third 

International Convention of Life Under- 
writers at Atlantic City, N. J., on “The Super- 
vision of Agents.” He said that sympathetic, 
human interest in the work and problems of 
each producer and a superior knowledge of 
the business are essential to a successful 
supervisor of agents, and that: 

Another important but too often neglected 
part of the supervisory work is the develop- 
ment of scrupulous observation of the ethics 
of our business. While great advancement has 
been made along this line, yet over-zealous 
agents are constantly engaging in unethical 
practices to the embarrassment of their com- 
panies and managers. It is our sacred duty to 
guard strictly and earnestly this, our code of 
honor. The veterans in our business tell us 
that nothing has contributed more to the high 
respectability of our business than’ the elim- 
ination of much of the cheap, shyster, un- 
gentlemanly practices between competing agents 
and companies. We must stand firm on this 
question with our men at all times. An un- 
ethical agent belittles himself, disgraces him- 
self, but, worst of all, besmirches the profes- 
sion of his brethren. This is the canker worm 
that is stunting the growth of our Local As- 
sociations in many places. . . . 

There is too much tendency to overlook the 
small producer. This is wrong and: spells 
trouble. More power to the fellow 
who delivered that large policy to a banker in 
yonder big city yesterday, but the agent that 
I salute is the one who stands out there this 
afternoon in a plowed field with dirt over his 
shoe-tops presenting a $2,000 life proposition 
to that rural citizen which will guarantee a 
mortgage clear estate to his family after his 
death. It was a mere incident with the banker, 
but to the farmer it is a life event. 

There is one other ovractice that alwavs 
brings results in agencv work and that is the 
spirit of fair play in the manager. In certain 
realms it may be true that you can fool all of 
the people some of the time, but in an agencv 
organization the manager can’t fool all of the 
agents any of the time. Our agents develon 
a keen understanding of human nature and 
the more experienced ones seem to be endowed 
with an wuncannv intuition. Such men you 
cannot deceive. Do not lie to them, do not 
take an unfair advantage, but rather take them 
into your confidence and as a reward vou will 
have a spirit of lovalty and devotion in a 
superlative degree. 





LaFayette Life Increases Dividends 

A new dividend schedule issued by the La- 
Fayette Life of LaFayette, Ind. shows a con- 
siderable improvement over the dividend scale 
heretofore in effect. 
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Effective October First— 


The Continental Assurance Company 
will issue a complete new series 


of broader and more 


liberal 
Non-Caneellable Disability Policies 


For detailed information address 


D. W. McFall 


Assistant Secretary and Underwriter 


Sao ff 


Continental Assurance Company 


H. G. B. Alexander, President 
910 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 





The affiliated Continental Companies write every line of insurance except 
Ocean Marine 
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George D. Alder Heads N.A.L.U. 

(Concluded from page 3) 
program from the Association of Life Insur- 
ance Presidents. His theme was “Raising the 
Standards of Life Through Life Insurance.” 
He gathered a galaxy of brilliant and talented 
orators who took up various topics suggested 
by the theme. It would be easier to compare 
this session with one of the President’s Asso- 
cation than with any past meeting of the Na- 
tional Association. 


RESOLUTION AGAINST BROKERS 

The one real dramatic event in the course of 
the entire convention was caused by C. Burgess 
Taylor, agent at Philadelphia of the North- 
western Mutual Life Insurance Company. Mr. 
Taylor introduced a resolution condemning the 
brokering of life insurance to the detriment of 
full-time qualified agents. This happened dur- 
ing the Thursday morning session and he was 
ruled out of order but gave up the floor very 
reluctantly. Mr. Woods came to his support 
and, with this added strength, the resolution 
was re-presented at the business session Friday 
morning. Following speeches in its favor by 
Mr. Taylor and Mr. Woods it was referred to 
the executive committee for its kindly con- 
sideration. 


New Orricers ELEcTED 

George D. Alder, general agent at Salt Lake 
City, for the National Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Vermont, succeeded Frank L. Jones, of 
Indianapolis, as president of the Association. 
Mr. Alder’s name has been mentioned in pre- 
vious years but his ill-health has ‘prevented 
him from taking the position. He is not now 
strong physically but is in much better health 
than formerly. He has been promised the 
active support of the three vice-presidents, 
which offices have heretofore been almost 
entirely honorary. They are: Paul F. Clark, 
general agent at Boston for the John Hancock 





CHESTER “O. FISCHER 


Elected a Vice-President, National Association 
of Life Underwriters 


Mutual Life Insurance Company (who was 
re-elected) ; Chester O. Fischer, general agent 
at St. Louis for the Massachusetts Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, and George W. Ayars, 
manager at Los Angeles for the Phoenix Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company. Frederick G. 





FRANKLIN W. GANSE 
the Place of E. A. Woods as 
Trustee of the National Association 


Who Takes 


Pierce, general agent at Philadelphia for the 
Connecticut General Life Insurance Company, 
succeeded Jay E. Williams, of Seattle, as secre- 
tary. Charles A. Foehl, ordinary manager in 
New York city for the Prudential Insurance 
Company of America, was re-elected to the 
Office of treasurer. 

President Alder has, in his three vice-presi- 
dents, aides who are all outstanding figures in 
the Association, young and exceedingly virile 
men, all of them men of vision and sound judg- 
ment. They are all of presidential timber. As 
active officers they will be a power in Associa- 
tion work. It is worth noting that practically 
all of the officers are agents of New England 
companies. 

The threat of Edwards A. Woods that he 
would not stand for ‘re-election to the board 
of trustees of the Association stood and Frank- 
lin W. Ganse, home office general agent of the 
Columbian National Life of Boston, takes his 
place. J. Stanley Edwards, of Denver, whose 
term also expired at this meeting, was re- 
elected. Frank L. Jones became chairman of 
the executive committee, succeeding John W. 
Clegg. 

REGISTRATION DISAPPOINTING 

The registration hardly surpassed the 2000 
mark and was undoubtedly disappointing. A 
registration fee of $5 was charged, as against 
$2 in former years. The Canadian representa- 
tion was very small. A goodly number of 
company executives were sprinkled through 
every audience, there probably having been 
about fifty of them present. 

The majority of the sessions were held in 
the Marine ballroom out at the end of the 
Steel Pier. This is more than a mile from 
any of the leading hotels except the Chalfonte- 
Haddon Hall and probably. a full eighth of a 
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mile from there. The result was that the audi- 
ences were unusually slow in gathering and 
rather fatigued upon arrival. 


Mempuis Next YEAR 

Memphis was selected as the next meeting 
place. There were some who laid the selec- 
tion almost entirely to the influence of the 
very charming Mrs. McCormack but while 
without doubt she was a considerable factor, 
reports coming to us indicate that the facili- 
ties there will be the best that the National 
Association has enjoyed in some years. For 
instance, they claim a banquet hall seating 1200, 
which is an item of very considerable impor- 
tance. 


SELLING THE PROSPECT 
Russell S. King Says He Does Not Believe 
in Intricate Sales Programs 
Russell S. King, general agent at Chicago 
for the Manhattan Life of New York, told 
the National Association of Life Underwriters 
in Atlantic City last week that just as ath- 
letes strip themselves of every impediment in 
a race, so in the race of life, life insurance 
can strip a man of all his worries and leave 
him free to devote his best energies to the 
problems of life itself. Agents should make 
prospects realize that they have individual 
problems which can be solved by life insurance, 
said Mr. King, and the prospects will ‘then 
offer no opposition to the sale. The speaker 
gave several instances of such problems and, 
on the question of programs for selling, said: 
I am not a believer in intricate systems of 
program. There are cases in which a man 
has plenty of money to carry out a complete 
plan for every need imaginable, but the av- 
erage underwriter is spending 90 per cent of 
his time with prospects who are not able fi- 
nancially to supply more than one or two needs. 
We often speak of every man needing a guar- 
anteed income for the life of his wife, and the 
young man, 22 years old, earning $125 a month, 
and a, wife untrained for business, could not in 
the least supply this income for any appre- 

ciable amount. 














FreperIcK G. PIERCE 


Newly-Elected Secretary, National Association 


of Life Underwriters 
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ROYAL UNION LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
DES MOINES, IOWA 


Offers an unexcelled line of policy contracts. 


Our Juvenile policies, written on children as 
young as one day old, go in full benefit auto- 
matically at age 5 without re-examination. 


Our special low rate policies to business and 


professional men are fast sellers. 
We write women on equal basis with men. 


Splendid agency openings are now available. 
Write William Koch, Vice President and Field 


Manager. 


ROYAL UNION LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


A. C. TUCKER, President DES MOINES, IOWA 
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MANAGERS’ SESSION 





John Marshall Holcombe Stages In- 
teresting Program 





sTEPS IN BUILDING AGENCIES 





woman Describes Ways of Securing New 
Agents—C. W. Peterson Tells How 
He Trains College Men 


[By a Staff Correspondent] 


Amantic City, N. J., September 16.—Man- 
agers had their innings at this afternoon’s ses- 
jon of the Third International Convention of 
Life Underwriters. Under the chairmanship 
of John Marshall Holcombe, 2nd, who arranged 
the session, and who is manager of the Life 
Insurance Sales Research Bureau, the speaker 
huilt up and organized in the most up-to-date 
fashion, a life insurance agency. 

Miss B. B. Macfarlane, of New Orleans, 
who manages the home office agency of the 
Pan-American Life Isurance Company, opened 
with the topic “Securing Agents.” The fol- 
lowing paragraphs from her talk are illus- 
trative of her methods: 


My first determination and one which I have 
followed through was to build with material 
secured outside life insurance ranks. However, 
if an agent has resigned his connection, and 
seks a connection with my agency, I see no 
reason for refusing an interview, but the fact 
that only about 6 per cent of my organiza- 
tin is made up of representatives who have 
had previous insurance experience demon- 
strates that I have held to my original plan 
of securing representatives from without the 
life insurance field. 

First—I am going to tell you of my experi- 
ence in securing agents in rural sections. I 
have had considerable success in securing rep- 
resentatives through correspondence with our 
stockholders and our medical examiners—their 
recommendations are always good and I have 
secured some high-class, active producers 
through this source. 

Very often our policyholders suggest the 
name of a person who develops into a good 
representative, and. sometimes, our policyhold- 
ets themselves wish to represent us if they 
move to a town where we have no resident 
tepresentative. 


We get quite a few agents through our own 
agency organization — recommending their 
fiends or a coworker in a previous occupation, 
and they most always take a special pride in 
being a “Big Brother” until the new agent has 
gotten well started. No special inducement is 
ever offered for this co-operation, but I do try 
to help my agents in their work so that they 
will be contented and happy and I believe that 
the service I give them is one of the reasons 
why they bring their friends to the organiza- 
tin, I have nine in my home office organiza- 
tin at the present time introduced in this 
way, 

Probably, the largest number of good rep- 
tesentatives who have been secured through 
treularizing has been from among the public 
thool teachers. I generally circularize the 


ttachers in a certain locality where I want rep- 
téentation about a month prior to the close 
of the school term, and endeavor to interest 
tem in vacation work in the hope that the 
ime so spent will prove so pleasant and profit- 
able that they will not renew their contracts 
ot teaching, but will devote their full time to 








life insurance work. Some of my best repre- 
sentatives have been secure in this manner. 

It might be well to state here that I am not 
at all adverse to part time representatives— 
taking them into the organization—giving them 
our course of instructions—standard contract 
and every advantage of the full time agent— 
with the idea of later developing them into full 
time representatives. 

We do not make advances to new agents, 
neither do we give them a salary—our proposi- 
tion is purely commission—so I endeavor to 
impress upon the prospective agent that while 
he can earn while he is learning, he really must 
not look for big returns from his efforts for 
at least 30 to 60 days, and should be in a posi- 
tion to finance himself for that period of time 
—and while many agents do make sales within 
the time, not a few do not. 

My experience with college graduates has 
not been what I would liked to have seen it. 
They do not seem to have any idea of doing 
real work and we all know that to be success- 
ful—really successful—requires close applica- 


Joun W. CLEGG 
Retiring Chairman of the Executive Committee 
of the National Association of Life Under- 
His Place Is Being Taken by Frank 
L. Jones, Retiring President 


writers. 


tion to the keeping of appointments that may 
interfere with pleasures—and the young col- 
lege graduate finds this extremely difficult. 
Some of my leading agents; in fact, the one 
who has a leader’s record in my State this year 
for production was never in business before— 
but was attracted to our company by our child’s 
educational bond—so you see special contracts 
are another source of attention-getting and in- 
terest-creating methods of securing new agents. 
James A. Fulton, vice-president of the Con- 
tinental Life Insurance Company, of Delaware, 
took the subject “Selling the Job to the Pros- 
pective Agent.” Extracts from his most excel- 
lent talk will be found elsewhere in this issue. 
Paul F. Clark, spoke on the training given 
a new man in his organization. He conducts 
a school, formerly headed by George H. Dog- 
gett, in which the agents are trained in the 
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afternoon and are sent out to sell in the morn- 
ings. Graduation is not granted until the agent 
has sold at least $200,000 of life insurance, 
C. W. Peterson, manager of the Phoenix 
Mutual at San Francisco, told of his experi- 
ences in building up an agency in a strange 
territory. One of the interesting develop- 
ments of his work has been his success with 
young college men. Most of the other speak- 
ers had made a point of the unavailability of 
college men. Mr. Peterson tutors his men per- 
sonally for the present and personally super- 
vises every case handled in his office. He 
looks forward to an agency of fifty men. 
Charles S. Byers, manager of the Travelers 
at St. Louis, pointed out that intelligent super- 
vision of agents requires an ability to revivify 
the drooping spirits of a temporarily unsuc- 
cessful agent, a superior knowledge of the busi- 
ness, scrupulous observation of the ethics of 
the business and a judicial temperament. The 
manager, he said, must always remember that 
the bulk of the life insurance business comes, 
not from the star-producer, but from the medio- 
cre salesmen, and govern himself accordingly. 
William May, Jr., of Toronto, vice-presi- 
dent of the Life Underwriters Association of 
Canada, spoke on the subject “The Significance 
of the Job of the Manager.” 
The session was attended by about 150 man- 
agers and great interest in the program was 
evidenced by all. 


NORTHWESTERN LIFE AND ACCIDENT 
STARTED 
First Policies Have Been Issued—T. C. 
Brownlee Is President 

SEATTLE, Wasu., September 18.—Signing 
and State approval of the first policy issued 
by the Northwestern Life and Accident As- 
sociation gives Seattle another life insurance 
company. Certificate of authority for the 
company was issued July 21 by State Insur- 
ance Commissioner H. O. Fishback. 

T. C. Brownlee, who has been president of 
the Northwestern Mutual Accident Associa- 
tion since its organization in 1916, is president 
of the new company, which will occupy joint 
offices with the accident company. 

The paid-up capital of the Northwestern 
Life and Accident Company is $116,000, with 
a new surplus of more than $50,000, 

Officers of the company in addition to Mr. 
Brownlee are: N. H. Seil, secretary and 
treasurer; Dr. H. A. Wright, medical di- 
rector, and W. M. Whitney, counsel. Bar- 
rett N. Coates, consulting actuary of San 
Francisco, is the company’s actuary, and has 
prepared its policy forms and rate book. 

The new company writes all forms of life 
and endowment insurance on the legal reserve 
basis and will feature its “Northwestern 
Charter Policy,” combining both life and en- 
dowment. The offices of the company are in 
the Central building, Seattle. 





Jose Shlamovitz Visits New York 
Jose Shlamovitz, inspector general for the 
La Continental Compania Seguros Generales 
of Buenos Aires, Argentina, is in New York. 
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As Trees Grow— 


Ss: Does the Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Company of California. 
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It was a tiny seed that Leland Stanford and his little group of pioneer 
associates put in the ground in 1868, but it was planted in the fertile 
soil of the Golden State, known the world over for its Big Trees. The fertility 
of that soil typifies the legal reserve system of Life Insurance. It would 
have been a surprise if the Pacific Mutual, thus planted, had not lived and 


grown. 


Like many trees that are destined for long life, the Pacific Mutual grew 
slowly at first. But its growth in that period was none the less healthy. Its 
roots spread far, reaching out into many States, and struck deep to tap the 
rich sources of nourishment from which it is now drawing. Upon the root 
system, developed and expanded in the earlier period, is taking place the 
vigorous and rapid growth the Pacific Mutual has been experiencing in recent 


years. 
¢ 


ee 
~~ Trees have many branches; so has the Pacific Mutual. Just a few at 
first, they have increased as the tree has grown. Some are larger than others, 
but they are all bearing fruit—the fruit of good service. In its Life and 
Accident Departments, with their several divisions, many plans of insurance 
: and multiplied policy contracts, the Pacific Mutual is admirably equipped 
: to meet every possible personal insurance need. ‘Trees are for safety, for 
= security, for protection. ‘These are what hundreds of thousands have found 
: who have sought shelter under the spreading arms of the Pacific Mutual. 


The Pacific Mutual belongs to the family of trees that are endogenous, 
that grow from the heart out. In common with most other organized groups, 
it has long since found that the corporation that aims at real success must 
allow the qualities of the heart to have a large place in all that it plans and 
does. Justice, honesty, fairness, liberality, fidelity to its agreements—these 
are some of the qualities its management has consistently sought to put into 
daily practice in dealing with its policyholders, its agents and its employes. 


The trees we most admire are those that are shapely, well balanced, sym- 
metrical. To grow in this way has ever been the ambition and the care of 
those who are most responsible for shaping the destines of the Pacific Mutual. 
They are giving their best thought and energies and utilizing every available 
resource that the Pacific Mutual may ever be a healthy, vigorous, growing 
tree; a well-formed, symmetrical tree; a tree whose fruitage is abundant and 
of the best quality; a veritable tree of life whose leaves are for the healing of 


the nation. 
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RESIDENT AGENT LAW 





N. A. L. U. Adopts Resolution 
Against It 





FINAL SESSION BRILLIANT ONE 





Three Educators on Program—Short Busi- 
ness Session Precedes Final 
Adjournment 


[By a Staff Correspondent] 


Attantic City, N. J., September 17.—On 
this morning this Third International Conven- 
tion gathered for its final session, in which 
business was interspersed with three notable ad- 
dresses, namely, those of George Harris, super- 
visor of the field service bureau of the Sun 
Life Assurance Company of Canada; George 
B. Van Arsdall, superintendent of the educa- 
tional department of the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society of the United States, and Dr. S. 
S. Huebner, professor of insurance of the 
Wharton School of Finance and Commerce, 
University of Pennsylvania. All three deliv- 
ered splendid addresses which were closely at- 
tended to by a good audience. Extracts from 
Mr. Harris’ talk will be found in this issue of 
Tue Specrator. The chairmen for the morn- 
ing were Presidents Frank L. Jones and A. L. 
Petty and Frederick G. Pierce, chairman of 
the committee on convention arrangements of 
the Philadelphia Life Underwriters Associa- 
tions. The address of Dr. Huebner will be 
fully summarized in the Life Insurance Edu- 
cational Section of THe Specrator next week. 


George D. Alder, the new president, was in- 
troduced during the morning and spoke briefly 
in reference to the plan toward certificates to 
agents of merit. He described the plan which 
has been operating in Canada for several years. 


In the absence of Chairman W. W. Winne, 
of the resolutions committee, these were pre- 
sented by Robert L. Jones, of New York, and 
Orville Thorp, of Dallas. Those adopted were 
as follows: 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED 


Resolved, That we extend to the Philadel- 
phia Life Underwriters Association our very 
sincere thanks and appreciation for. their splen- 
did work in planning the details of this conven- 
tion, and for their cordial co-operation with the 
officers of the National Association in work- 
ing out the plans for the convention program. 

Resolved, That we extend to the daily news- 
Papers our very deep appreciation for the lib- 
eral and careful publicity given to the various 
meetings and activities of the convention. 

_ Resolved, That we extend to the insurance 
journals and their various representatives in 
attendance at this convention, our very sincere 
appreciation for their hearty co-operation in 
carefully securing and publishing the reports 
of the daily proceedings of the convention, and 
for the uniform kindness and courtesy which 
thev have used in securing their information. 

Thus through the avenues and the efficiency 
of the insurance journals, the life underwriters 
of the nation who are unable to attend this 
convention in person, are given, promptly and 
carefully, full information regarding our pro- 
ceedings and thus an opportunity to secure the 











very latest and best of life insurance informa- 
tion. 

Resolved, That we extend to the Hotel Tray- 
more, the convention headquarters, and to the 
other co-operating hotels, our thanks for the 
efficient service rendered to the officers and 
delegates of this convention, in making our stay 
so comfortable. 

Resolved That we extend to the retiring of- 
ficers our sincere thanks for their untiring 
efforts and devotion to the business affairs of 
the national and local associations of life un- 
derwriters, and to the cause of legal reserve 
life insurance in general. 

Resolved, That we extend our sincere thanks 
to those who participated in the case and in the 
preparation of the play entitled, “The Roof 
Check,” with which we were so delightfully 
entertained on the first night of our conven- 
tion. 

Resolved, That we extend to the Penn Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company, our thanks and 
appreciation for their co-operation in making 





Joun MarsHatt HoicomsBe, 2ND 
Who Took a Prominent Part in the Discus- 
sions During the Atlantic City Meeting 


it possible for the Penn Mutual players to re- 
hearse and render the deligntful playlet with 
which we were entertained. 

Resolved, That we offer our thanks to the 
gentlemen of the clergy who have, in such a 
dignified way, opened each session of our con- 
vention. 

Resolved, That we hereby ratify the recom- 
mendations passed by the executive committee 
at their mid-year meeting, pre-convention and 
special meetings. 

Resolved, That the National Association of 
Life Underwriters heartily urge all life under- 
writers to aid actively all organizations and 
movements to lengthen life and conserve health. 
We also urge our companies to adopt or aid by 
proper appropriations, as well as company 
activity, in research or otherwise, movements so 
obviously in the interest of their policyholders 
and the nation. 

Laws or departmental rulings under which 
the licensing of life insurance agerts is re- 
stricted to residents of the State are extremely 
hurtful and especially in these States having 
retaliatory laws. 

In many of our largest cities, notably New 
York city, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, 
St. Louis, Kansas City, Louisville and many 
others located on State borders, an agent liv- 
ing in one part of the city is cut off from trans- 
acting the business of life insurance in another 
part of the same city because of its location in 
another State. 
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Frequently, such laws prevent the establish- 
ing of general agencies controlling territory in 
more than one State, and also disrupts general 
agencies now established, doing business in 
territory comprising perhaps parts of two or 
more States. It restricts the work of under- 
writers exclusively to the State of their resi- 
dence, however, near the State line. 

Such laws or rulings, when applied to life 
insurance agents, often work a great hardship 
on the individual. 

Therefore, Be It Resolved, That however 
desirable it may be in lines of insurance ether 
than life to restrict the licensing of agents to 
State residents, we strongly urge that this 
practice as applied to life insurance agents be 
abandoned and where such restrictive laws or 
rulings as to life insurance agents exist, they 
be changed and no such new laws or rulings 
be passed or made. 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to each Insurance Commissioner or Super- 
intendent or gimilar official in each of the 
States of the Union and to all legal reserve life 
insurance companies in the United States. 

Whereas there is good reason to believe that 
life underwriters throughout the country can 
render great assistance to the Chamber of Com-: 
merce of the United States in its efforts to re- 
duce disability and death hazards, improve vital 
statistical records and promote the general wel- 
fare of life in all direotions. 

Resolved, That a special committee ef geven 
be appointed by the president of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters to be ealled 
the ‘Chamber of Commerce Co-operative Com- 
mittee of the National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters, which shall co-operate in all proper 
ways with the insurance department of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States of 
America in matters affecting life insurance, 
public health and vital statistics, 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
mailed to the secretary of the National Cham- 
ber of Commerce at Washington, D. ‘C. 


RESOLUTION AGAINST BROKERS 
Mr. Jones then read the resolution presented 
at yesterday’s session by C. Burgess Taylor, 
an agent in Philadelphia of the Northwestern 
Mutual Life, and. moved its reference to the 
executive committee. The resolution read as 
follows: 


Whereas life insurance salesmanship has 
been lifted from the field of a casual occupa- 
tion to the dignity of a profession, and where- 
as, the requirements of professional service 
necessitate the expenditure of effort, time and 
money to equip an agent to give service which 
the insuring public is being educated to ex- 
pect, and whereas, the practice of accepting in- 
surance for brokers contributes to the volume 
of business written by the company, but robs 
the professional life insurance man of the fruits 
of his labor in a harsh and unjustifiable man- 
ner, 

Therefore, Be It Resolved, That it is the 
sense of the members of the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters in convention assem- 
bled at its Atlantic City meeting in 1926, that 
the companies indulging in such practices should 
discontinue same at once, and accept business 
only from their own agents, except in cases of 
legitimate surplus business. 


Mr. Taylor spoke about ten minutes favoring 
the resolution and was followed by Edward 
A. Woods, who also favored it and asked that 
the executive committee consider it kindly. 
Thereupon the motion of Mr. Jones was passed, 
and President Jones adjourned the meeting 
sine die. 
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OPENINGS AT 


Eureka, Calif. 
Fresno, Calif. 

Santa Barbara, Calif. 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 





South Bend, Ind. 
Springfield, Ind. 

Terre Haute, Ind. 
Burlington, Iowa 
Pueblo, Colo. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Columbus, Ohio 
Springfield, Ohio 
Enid, Okla 
Amarillo, Texas 

El Paso, Texas 
Cheyenne, Wyo. 
Richmond, Va. 
Roanoke, Va. 
Wenatchee, Wash. 














“Underwriters—Notice’’ 


‘**POOR RICHARD” said— 
‘All that glitters is not gold.’’ 


Promises and Percentages may be made to “glitter” —BUT 


The real gold that an Agency contract_puts into your pants pocket is the real 
measure of that contract. 


DURING RECENT YEARS THE RENEWAL INCOME 
PAID MINNESOTA MUTUAL AGENTS AVERAGED 
APPROXIMATELY— 


1. For Agencies less than five years old $3,500. 
2. For Agencies up to seven years old $6,000. 
3. For Agencies over ten years old $25,000. 


These men know how real gold glitters—and they know it 
paid them to get and keep an Agency contract that is right. 


For one like it write 


The MINNESOTA MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 
Now a $130,000,000 company 











Federal Life Insurance Co. 


Isaac Miller Hamilton, President 


Chicago 


I am interested in the forms of insurance checked 


and would like to know what your agency offer is. 


[J Life Insurance 


a Commercial Accident 
8 Non-Cancellable Disability 
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STAR PRODUCERS’ SESSION 


Paul F. Clark Presided Over Million- 
Dollar Writers 








TWO WOMEN INCLUDED 





Interest in Stories of Big Writers Holds 
Crowd Until After Midnight— 
Scholarship Awards 
[By A STAFF. CorRESPONDENT] 
Artantic City, N. J., September 15.—Paul 
F. Clark, general agent in Boston for the John 
Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company and 
vice-president of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters, was in charge of a session 
of the Third International Convention of Life 
Underwriters called the Star Producers’ Ses- 
sion. Every speaker has produced over a half- 

million of business per year. 
Carrying the Life Insurance Message to the 
Town Man was the subject assigned to the first 





Dr. S. S. HUEBNER 


Who, During the Atlantic City Convention of 

the National Association of Life Underwriters, 

Described How the Standards of Life Are 
Raised by Life Insurance 


two speakers, Norman H. Hill of Williams- 
port, Penna., and William H. Beers of Roches- 
ter, N. Y. Mr. Hill represents the North- 
western Mutual, and is the company’s second 
largest producer, having already written over a 
million of new business this year. Mr. Beers 
represents the Mutual Benefit and is among 
the first ten producers of the company, with 
an average of $25,000 per policy. 

The same topic with relation to the country 
man was taken up by Joseph S. Maryman of 
Little Rock, and Ralph A. Trubey of Fargo, 
N. D. The latter represents the Guardian 
Life and has been a consistently large producer 
for many years. Mr. Maryman is one of the 
leading producers of the AXtna Life and paid 
for over $1,600,000 last year. 

Mrs. G. A: Ralls of Houston, Texas, repre- 
senting the Northwestern National there, and 
Mrs. Ira K. Golden of New York city repre- 


senting the Penn Mutual, both told how to 
carry the life insurance message to the woman. 
Both gave splendid talks, the delivery of Mrs. 
Ralls being especially excellent. 

Charles C. Gilman of Boston, and Lawrence 
Priddy of New York, both nationally known 
million-dollar writers, were the final sueakers 
and both told how to carry the message to the 
city man, The interest in the sesston and 
especially in the two last speakers was evi- 
denced by the fact that Mr. Priddy did not 
finish until after midnight and a large audience 
was with him to the end. 

President Frank L. Jones made the scholar- 
ship awards for membership work during the 
evening. 





Charter Mutual Benefit Denied Injunction 

The application of the Charter Mutual 
Benefit Association for a preliminary injunc- 
tion restraining .Einar Barfod, Pennsylvania 
State Insurance Commissioner, from examin- 
ing the books of the company was dismissed 
last week by Judge John Monaghan of Phila- 
delphia. Counsel for the insurance company 
will apply for a permanent injunction. -Wil- 
liam Y. C. Anderson, who is counsel for Mr. 
Barford, said that the Commonwealth will file 
answer within the next thirty days. 

The case has been in court for several days 
and has created considerable interest in in- 
surance circles, representatives of many in- 
surance companies attending the hearings. An 
attorney for the Charter Mutual assured the 
court that the company does not fear an ex- 
amination whereupon the Judge told him that 
Mr. Barford had testified he would examine 
the company and if everything was found to 
be all right he would not molest it; however, 
if anything were found irregular, the company 
would immediately be put out of business. 





Manhattan Life’s Greater New York 
Appointments 


The Manhattan Life Insurance Company, 
New York, has established a branch office at 66 
Broadway in that city and has placed L. D. 
Simonson in charge with the title of agency 
manager. The company has also made general 
agents’ contracts in New York with the fol- 
lowing: H. L. Monteith, G. A. McCollum, J. 
H. Sacken and Ranni & Rosenman Organiza- 
tion, 


Jefferson Standard Announces Liberal 
Change in Rating and Policies 

The Jefferson Standard Life Insurance 
Company of Greensboro, North Carolina, has 
just issued a specially attractive and complete 
rate-book. 

The non-participating rates have been ma- 
terially reduced. At many ages they are the 
bare American Experience Table rates, with 
no loading whatever. The double-indemnity 
clause has been liberalized by excluding the 
phrases “while sane and sober” and “violation 
of law.” 
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TRUST COMPANY CO-OPERATION 
A. H. Yost and Others Discuss Subject at 
Phoenix Mutual Convention 
[By a Staff Correspondent] 

THe HomesteaD, Hor Sprines, Va., Sep- 
tember 16.—“There are two fundamental rea- 
sons why life insurance companies co-operate 
with trust companies in the plans of the latter 
for conserving the prcceeds of life insurance 
policies. One reason is based on self-interest 
and the other on the service which we owe to 
our policyholders.” These were the opening 
sentences of Assistant Secretary A. H. Yost 
of the Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany in discussing Co-operaticn with Trust 
Companies in Conserving Estates at the 
diamond jubilee convention of the company 

here. 


Referring to the differences between the in- 
come policy or optional settlement and the life 
insurance trust, Mr. Yost observed that “there 
are conditions under which the income pclicy 
and the optional settlement is not the proper 
method of providing for the conservation of 
the life insurance funds, and under such cir- 
cumstance it seems to us that it is our plain 
duty to our policyholders tc: recommend that 
they take advantage of the very excellent 
service which trust companies are prepared to 
render along this line.’ He enumerated such 
cases as where the policyholder has a large 
number of policies in a variety of companies, 
or where settlements desired are particularly 
complicated. 

T. L. Laundress of Chattanooga brought cut 
the salient fact that if an agent is thoroughly 
posted on the life insurance trust he is in a 
position to get his prospect to talk intimately 
regarding his life insurance and thus to find 
out what his present needs are. Practically 
the same idea was advanced by George C. 
Summy, manager for the company at Okla- 
homa City. 

John M. Brcwn of Winston-Salem, N. C., 
found that an agent having a complete knowl- 
edge of the life insurance trust accomplishes 
four outstanding things: 

(1) He takes himself out of competition 
with all fellow solicitors who are less well 
informed. 

(2) He better serves his clients. 

(3) He places more insurance for the com- 
pany he represents. 

(4) He increases his cwn earnings and 
makes himself a more useful member of so- 
ciety. 


American Provident Life Organizing 

Austin, Tex., September 21.—Permit to 
organize the American Provident Life Insur- 
ance Company of Houston, Tex., with a paid- 
up capital stock of $100,000 has been granted 
by R. L. Daniels, Texas State Fire Insurance 
Commissioner. 
_ Organizers of the company, which plans to 
sell life, health and accident insurance, are: 
James Cravens, Kemp S. Dargan and St. John 
Carwood, all of Houston. Home office of the 
company will be in Houston. 
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THE SECURITY LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of AMERICA 


134 North La Salle Street 
CHICAGO 


Announces the opening of COLORADO, NEBRASKA and TENNESSEE 


We offer a complete line of new up-to-the-minute life policies with 
rates on a competitive basis with all Old Line Legal Reserve com- 


panies. 


A complete prospect System—An Educational Course of Instruc- 
tion—A Sub-Standard department, and the active cooperation of a 


live, home office organization. 


WE WANT GENERAL AGENTS and MANAGERS 





CONTRACT: Commission of Commission and Expense Allowance 
ADDRESS: 
S. W. GOSS; Vice-President 























THE OPEN ROAD 


TO 


FINANCIAL INDEPENDENCE 


The liberal agency contracts of the Home 
Life Insurance Company with the constant 
cooperation and efficient service of the 
Home Office offer the assurance of financial 
success to those men and women with the 
requisite character and ability who will de- 
vote themselves with energy and persever- 
ance to the wider distribution of the bene- 
fits of life insurance. 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


256 Broadway NEW YORK, N. Y. 

















Your Prospect’s Future 


Is the Same As Your Own 


When you line him up for the policy he wants, and 
the policy he needs, you have made a staunch friend, 
and contented customers mean repeat orders in insur- 
ance as well as other lines of business. Sell this 
contract: 


Any natural death................0.000. ' $5,000 
Any accidental death................005 10,000 
Cértain accidental deaths............... 15,000 
Actidént Benefits $50 per WEEK 
(Non-cancellable) 
Also Disability Income, Waiver of Premiums, 
etc. 


All In ONE Policy 
You can see how worthy such a contract is in the hands of a 


progressive agent and we invite you to give serious considera- 
tion to the United Life “‘Policy You Can Sell.” 


There may be an opportunity in your town. Our Vice Presi- 
dent, Eugene E. Reed, will tell you all about it. 
Write him direct. . . . . and directly. 


UNITED LIFE 


AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 
Concord New Hampshire 


Inquire! 
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THE INSURANCE YEAR 
BOOK FOR 1926=1927 





This Great Insurance Encyclopedia Is 
Issued in Three Large Volames 





ITS FIFTY-FOURTH YEAR OF 
PUBLICATION 





The New Volumes Show the Huge Expan- 
sion of the Insurance Business 





The Insurance Year Book for 1926-27 has 
been published by The Spectator Conipany, this 
being the fifty-fourth annual issue of that very 
comprehensive reference work, which for over 
half a century has been recording the progress 
of insurance. It has grown from the small 
initial volume of about 100 pages to three vol- 
umes containing nearly 4000 pages, and having 
kept pace from year to year with the expan- 
sion of the insurance business, the successive 
anriual issues constitute a most interesting rec- 
ord of the progress of insurance in this coun- 
try during the past half century. The Insur- 
ance Year Book has in that period become the 
standard source of information and statistics. 
One volume is devoted to life insurance, an- 
other to fire and marine insurance, and the 
third to casualty, suréty and misceHaneous in- 
surance. ‘These volitmés are gereérally récog- 
nized as being indispensable works of reference 
for the use of evéry insurance man. 


Tue Lire VoLuME 

The volume devoted to life insurante con- 
tains’ over 1300 pages of information which 
has been collated and compiled from authorita- 
tive sources. This voltinie naturally divides it- 
self into two sections; the first dealing with 
historical reports Of the various companies, and 
the second with statistical data. The former 
section contains a running and readable 4c- 
count of every old line life insurance company 
in the Unitéd States. This account includés a 
synoptical history of each organization, includ- 
ing details of its incorporation ‘and such other 
features of its career as are of general inter- 
est, not only to those of the ‘irisurarice world, 
but as well to the insurance buyer or investor 
in insurance stocks. In addition to the histori- 
cal data there is an ‘analytic description of the 
company’s gerieral administration and the repu- 
tation which it has achieved through its man- 
agerial conduct. 

The second or statistical section contaitis the 
statutory requirements of ‘the several States 
and territories, giving a synopsis of the laws 
relating to the admission of life companies, as 
well as assessment organizations and fraternal 
orders, 

The vast business transacted by the life in- 
surance companies of the United Statés is 
analyzed from every point of viéw in a very 
elaborate seriés of tables, pérmitting ‘compari- 
sons of transactions from year to year. 

A valuable department of this volume of The 
Insurance Year Book is that bedring the ¢ap- 
tion of Life Insurance History, which occupies 
164 pages. In that department are shown the 





figures of all existing level-premium companies 
of the United States, numbering over 300, yéar 
by year for the past twenty years, and covering 
the principal items of their annual statements. 

The Life Instirance Compendium comiprises 
a section of 162 pages and analyzes the state- 
ments of the life insurance companies for the 
past year in a most comprehensive manner, and 
includes items showing the increases and de- 
creases from the previous year to such an ex- 
tent that the previous year’s statement may be 


readily calculated. As no State Department 


report covers all of the companies of the 
United Statés, The Insurance Year Book is the 
only publication that supplies full details of the 
official annual reports of every company, from 
the largest to the smallest. 

The department of life insurance by States 
shows the transactions of the individual com- 
panies in each State and territory for the past 
year, and is a feature of great interest, show- 
ing, as it does, the distribution of life insur- 
ance throughout the country. 

Other important and valuable features of 
this volume include the gain and loss exhibit 
for 1925, retired companies, companies in the 
course of liquidation and in the hands of re- 
ceivers, life underwriters’ organizations, insur- 
ance classes, and list of actuaries. 


DrREeTORTES OF INSURANCE AGENTS, ATTORNEYS 
AND ADJUSTERS 

The book contains a directory of insurance 
agents throughout the United States and Can- 
ada, arranged by States and towns, which, with 
supplemented lists of insurance attorneys and 
adjusters, occupies 271 pages, four coltifins to 
a page, and include ovér 60,000 names. 

The whole work is fully indexed and no in- 
surance library is complete without it—in fact, 
it should find a place on the desk of every 
life underwriter in the country. The Insur- 
arice Book sells at $20 pér volume, $35 for two 
different volumes, and $50 for the set of three 
voltimes when ordered ‘together. 





ALUMNI ASSOCIATION MEETS 
Cc. C. Day Succeeds George H. Doggett ‘as 
President 

Attantic City, N. J., September 16.—The 
Alumni Association of Approved Life Insur- 
ance Schools met in the Hotel Traymore this 
afternoon atid elected C. C. Day, general agent 
at ‘Oklahoma City for the Pacific Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, president, to succeed Geo. 
H. Doggett, who rétifes after two years in 
office. 

Other new officers elected were: J. PD. 
Bookstavér, New York, vice-president for Area 
1; C. A. Hollingsworth, vice-president for 
Area 2; Mr. Schweichof Kansas City for Area 
3; C. A. Van Kirk of Chicago for Area 4, and 
Jolin Newton Russell of Los Angeles for Area 
5. Miss Josephine Lincoln of Oklahoma City 
was elected sécretary-treasurer. 

THe ‘association adopted a resolution thank- 
ing Retiring President Doggett for his work. 
It ‘also voted its thanks to the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters for its support of 
training schools. 


INCREASE IN BUSINESS 


Forty-Five Life Insurance Companies 
Write $7,450,000,000 in Eight 
Months 








TOTALS UP 7.6 PER CENT 





Progress Continues, Even Though August 
Showed 7.1 Per Cent Decrease 

Writings of new life insurance by United 
States companies were 7.6 per cent greater 
during the first eight months of this year than 
during the corresponding period of 1925. This 
eight-month increase is shown despite the fact 
that new business during August this year 
dropped 7.1 per cént below August, 1925, which 
was otie of the largest production months on 
record, with an increase of 44 per cent over 
August, 1924. This year the August produc- 
tion was 33.5 per cent more than that of 
August, 1924. These facts are revealed by a 
statement forwarded by the Association of 
Life Insurance Presidents to the United States 
Department of Commerce for official use. The 
compilation aggregates the new business 
records—exclusive of revivals, increases and 
dividend additions—of 45 member compahies, 
which have &1 per cent of the total volume of 
life insurance outstanding in all United States 
legal reserve companies. 

For the eight-month period, the total new 
business of all classes written by the 45 com- 
panies was $7,450,000,000 against $6,025,000,- 
ooo during the same period of 1o25—an in- 
crease of 7.6 per cent. New ordinary ifisur- 
afice afnotinted to $5;219,000,000 against $4,949,- 
000,000—a gain of 5:5 per cent. Industrial 
amounted to $1,679,000,000 against $1,;495,600,- 
oeo—an increase of 12.2 per cetit. Group 
artiounted to $552,000;000 against $481,000;000 
—an increase of 14.7 per cent. 

For the month of August, the tétal new 
business of all classes was $851,000j000 
against $916,000,000 during August of 1925— 
a decrease of 71 per cent. 

FIDELITY MUTUAL LIPE MEETING 
President W. L. Talbot Says New Home 
Office Building Will Soon .Be Ready 
[By a Staff Correspondent] 
AtLANtic ‘City, N. J., September 18—The 
Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance Company 
brought over two hundred of its leading agents 
to Atlaritic City this week for an agency 
conference, the program of which was ‘ar- 
ranged so that the men were able to attend 
the sessions of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters without interfering with 

their duty to their company. 

President Walter Lemar Talbot opened ‘the 
conference with the announcement that ‘the 
company will at once start the erection of a 
new home office in the Fairmount Park ‘dis- 
trict of Philadelphia. The entire assemblage 
was taken to that city Friday morning to par- 
ticipate in the laying of ‘the ‘cornerstone. 
Frederick Wallis, New York general agent of 
the company and former commissioner of im- 
migration at New York, ‘was*the chief speaker. 
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JOHN KAY, Vice-President 















HEAD OFFICES: NEWARK, N. J. 
Western Dopartment, — ILLINOIS, WAITE BLIVEN, Vieo-Pres. and 


Sasi, herent Grams 


LOYAL TO FRIENDS, AND TO LOYAL AGENTS, LOYAL 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
DEPARTMENT OFFICES 
Pacific 





A... HASSINGER, Vice-President 


WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President 


JANUARY Ist, 1926, STATEMENTS 
FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, Organized 1855. 


ASSETS LIABILITIES CAPITAL NET SURPLUS SURPLUS POLICYHOLDERS 
— tHe’ GIRARD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE CO., Organized 1853 — 
aanennianel MECHANICS INSURANCE co* "OF SF PHILADELPHIA, Orgeukeed ike sini a 
eae eSeezN ot on FRANKLIN FIRE INSURANCE CO., Orgaxincd 1s0e seen seinme 
$5,508,164.57 $4,071,227.38 1,000,000 $436,937.19 $1,436,937.19 


PITTSBURGH, PA, 
Department, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.. W. W. and E. G. POTTER, Managers 


General Agents an Southern Territory 
Jaskeonville; Poor & Alexander, Baltimore: Texas, Cravens, Dargan & Co., Houston 
LOYAL TO FRIENDS, AND TO LOYAL AGENTS, LOYAL 
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YOUR CHANCE 


To become Supervisor in Connecticut for a 
young life insurance company; one of the 
kind where personality and hard work will 
receive a visible reward. 


Address P. L. care of THE SPECTATOR, Box 1117, 
New York City. 








CALEDONIAN INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF SCOTLAND 
Founded 1805 
“THE OLDEST SCOTTISH INSURANCE OFFICB”’ 


U. S. Head Office: 
855 Asylum Street Hartford, Conn, 
R. C, CHRISTORHER. U.S. fanager 





ROBT. R. CLARK, Asst. U. S. Manager. 























we want MEN in 


OHIO 

INDIANA 
KENTUCKY 
MICHIGAN 
WEST VIRGINIA 
PENNSYLVANIA 


—men who are financially responsible— 
—men who are anxious to accomplish 


TEXAS 
OKLAHOMA 
CALIFORNIA 


—men who are sold on life insurance 


—men who are open to Partnership- 


basis 
ate HEAL ACCIDENT 
OHIO STATE fire TNSURANCE COMPANY 


Sub-Stondard _Super-Standaré 


Tell it all in the 
first letter-Time 
is Money. 








GREAT REPUBLIC LIFE INSURANCE CO 


of California 


Has openings for General Agents, District? Managers” i 
Local Agents in Missouri, Kansas and Oklahoma. Liberal 
First Year and Renewal Commissions, Up to Date Policy forms 
and Services of Agency Supervisor in development of, territory. 

For full information address 

W. H. SAVAGE, Vice President, 
Great Republic Life Bldg., 756 S. Spring‘St., 
Los Angeles, California. 

Or A. L. HART, Agency Supervisor 
3639 Paseo, 

Kansas City, Missouri 








B¢ALTIMORE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


WILLIAM O. MACGILL, President 


Agents desiring to connect themselves with a solid and progressive, yet 
pr mo Insurance Company, can address S. D. Powell, Secretary, 


en ee and Ordinary Life Insurance policies issued upon all attractive 
forms of policies. 








Ambitious men of sales experience will be interested in the liberal agents 
contracts we are offering. 


Good openings for the right type of men. 
ASSETS OVER EIGHT MILLIONS 
INSURANCE IN FORCE OVER SEVENTY MILLIONS 


THE CAPITOL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Clarence J. Daly, President. 





DENVER, COLORADO 





Great American 
Insurance Compang 


Choose Choose 
te New Dork a 

Company 
Company INCORPORATED - 1872 


eae gad t ey | 


$12: /500. 000. 00 


RVE FOR ALLS OTHER LIABILITIES 


21,.732.720.96 


NET SURPLUS 


16.541,280.58 
50.774,001.54 


SURPLUS FOR THE PROTECTION OF POLICY HOLDERS 


$29,041,280.58 


LOSSES PAID POLICY HOLDERS 


$175,146,238.21 


HOME OFFICE, ONE LIBERTY ST. 
NEW YORK CITY 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT PACIFIG DEPARTMENT 
310 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 233 Sansome Street, San Francisco 
G. R. STREET, Vice-President CLIFFORD CGONLY, Manager 
BOSTON OFFICE 
ROGERS & HOWES, Managers, 4 Liberty Square, Boston, Mass. 


MARINE DEPARTMENT 


NEW YORK—Ww. H. McGee & Go., General Agents, 11 So. William Street 
SAN FRANCISCO—George L. West, Manager, 233 Street 
CHICAGO— Wm. H. McGee & Co., Gen’! Agts., Insurance Exchange Bldé. 


AGENCIES THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
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FIRE INSURANCE 








F. L. GARDNER‘S TALK 





Chairman of Executive Committee 
Reports to Agents’ Association 





(0OPERATION IS KEYNOTE OF YEAR 





Conference Agreement Between National 
Board and National Association Is 
Example 


Frank L. Gardner, chairman of the executive 
committee of the National Association of In- 
wrance Agents, reported to the convention of 
that body in Atlantic City, N. J., yesterday, 
and reviewed the many activities and ramifica- 
tions of effort in which the Association has in- 
dulged during the past year as well as prior 
to that time. The National Association is a 
great stabilizing influence in the insurance busi- 
ness, said Mr. Gardner, who continued: 


The problems it considered in its early years, 
when the Association concentrated particularly 
om overhead writing and ownership of expira- 
tions, show plainly what we mean. The agent 
would enjoy little stability in his agency if he 
knew that the choicest lines available in his 
territory might be written without his knowl- 
tdge and sanction by companies he represents. 
And if he wrote them once to lose them at 
expiration the situation would be only slightly 
better. But these things are not done now, 
s0 the local agent is able to build up a busi- 
ness that becomes property which he may leave 
to his heirs or sell as he would some commer- 
tial enterprise. In other words, his agency 
isa stable venture; he remains in the business 
and serves the public to the best of his ability. 
Without this stability which has resulted from 
National Association accomplishments that will 
undoubtedly stand as long as the American 
Agency System endures, it is difficult to imagine 
“ag fire and casualty insurance would be to- 

ye 

Members of the National Association, said 
the speaker, were occasionally prone to take 
al of the credit for the ends achieved by the 


group in general, but he pointed out that: 


While we have occasion sometimes to criti- 
(ze company action we should not forget that 
we have made progress only because we have 
tnjoyed the aid of the companies. If they had 
refused to subscribe to the principles that 
the agent owns the expirations which he has 
produced, and that interference with his busi- 
ness in his territory is wrong, as well as other 
practices, we should not to-day enjoy the stabil- 
ty we do in our agencies, which permits the 
business to function as smoothly as it does. 

The splendid spirit of co-operation between 
tompanies and agents that has characterized 
the past year was the most important develop- 
ment in the business, Mr. Gardner reported, 
and went on to say that: 

Many examples of this co-operation come to 
mind almost at once. For a long time the 
‘gents have been contending against the rein- 
surance. of mutuals and reciprocals by stock 
‘ompanies. In the constitution proposed for 
adoption by the Eastern Underwriters Associa- 
tion is a section which provides for voluntary 


inter-reinsurance among member companies, 
We cannot forbear the hope that this is the 
forerunner of the abandonment of mutual and 
reciprocal reinsurance by stock companies. ~ 

The conference agreement between the Na- 
tional Board and the National Association, as 
already made effective, contains principles not 
embraced in the old co-operating agreement 
and the whole thing is an advance in every 
way, according to the report of Chairman Gard- 
ner who, on this point, said: 

The conference agreement must be interpreted 
by agents in the light of the principles of the 
National Association. These principles include 
ownership of expirations, non-overhead writ- 
ing, observance of local board rules, extension 
of bank agencies, and limited agency represen- 





FRANK L, GARDNER 


tation. They are tollowed by another to the 
effect that the policy of conference and co- 
operation “will provide a ready means for the 
application of these principles and for the 
amicable and equitable adjustment of every 
question that has arisen or that may arise be- 
tween companies and agents.” 


Commissioners’ Meeting 
(Concluded from page 3) 


TuurspAy, NovEMBER 18, 10:00 A. M. 

Communications and committee reports. 

“Conversion of the Fraternal Society Into 
an Old-Line Company: Advisability, Tendency 
and Objection.”—Hon. Olaf H. Johnson, Com- 
missioner of Insurance, Wisconsin. 

Discussion—Hon. Will Moore, Oregon, and 
Hon. R. L. Daniel, Texas. 

“Buying, Selling and Merging of Insurance 
Companies.”—Hon. John R. Dumont, Insurance 
Commissioner, Nebraska. 

Discussion.—Hon. Charles R. Detrick, Cali- 
fornia, and Hon. S. M. Saufley, Kentucky. 


Tuurspay, Eveninc, 8:30 P. M. 
Annual “Pow-Wow” of the Pamunkeys. 


Fripay, NovEMBER 19, 10:00 A. M. 
Communications and reports of committees. 
Election of officers. 

Executive session, in which there will be a 
general discussion of departmental problems. 
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AGENTS’ CONVENTION 


National Association. Meeting in At- 
lantic City This Week 





Cee 


STATE PRESIDENTS AND SECRE- 
TARIES IN. SESSION 





Members Donate $2500 to Red Cross for 
Florida Relief 
[By a STAFF CorRESPONDENT] 

Attantic City, N. J., September 21.—The 
National Association of Insurance Agents has 
probably placed itself on record as one of the 
first organizations to come to the relief of 
stricken Florida by today authorizing the 
American Red Cross to draw upon it for $2500 
for immediate use in the storm center. The 
amount was subscribed by the State associa- 
tions, and was underwritten at the luncheon of 
State presidents which was held today. 

Nearly 350 are registered here this evening, 
and more are arriving constantly. About 1000 
are expected. The get-together dinner tonight 
will bring out a large crowd. There will be 
dancing and entertainment aplenty. 

The only invitation received for the next 


- annual meeting has come from New Orleans, 


and while nothing has as yet been decided, it 
seems likely that that city will be selected. 
It has been some years since an annual meet- 
ing has been held in the South. 

The executive committee has been in session 
for three days, taking up routine matters for 
the most part. It decided to recognize the new 
Arkansas Insurers Association, and the old 
Arkansas Association of Insurance Agents is 
now an outlaw body, so far as the National 
Association is concerned. 

Frank L. Gardner, now chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee, will likely be the next presi- 
dent of the association. 

There were two luncheon meetings today, 
one of State presidents and one of secretaries. 
The former was presided over by Eugene A. 
Beach, past-president of the New York asso- 
ciation, and the latter by Charles L. Gandy, 
assistant secretary of the Alabama association. 
The chief purpose of the meetings was to go 
over the new booklet prepared by the National 
Association called “The Organization at 
Work.” It contains complete outlines of the 
duties of State officers as well as the objec- 
tives and main principles of the association. 
It is the outcome of similar luncheons held at 
Kansas City last year, and is a much needed 
manual for State officers to follow. This 
morning the State officers met with the execu- 
tive committee, and heard the minutes of its 
meeting during the year. This was done in 
order to familiarize State officers with the 
work of the National Association. The book 
entitled “The Organization at Work,” which 
contains a preface by Secretary Walter Ben- 
net, is a definite aid in this direction. 
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Writing Casualty Insurance 
Fidelity and Surety Bonds 


Home Office: DAVENPORT, IOWA 











Security— 


When the Mutual Benefit was or- 
ganized in 1845 there were only a 
few Life Insurance Companies in 
the United States. Through the 
Wars, Panics and Epidemics of all 
these years, it has always stood 
safe and secure as a foremost 
disciple of Pure Life Insurance. 


THE 
Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co. 


Newark, New Jersey 
Organized 1845 



































USEFUL NEW BOOK NOW READY 


WINDSTORM AND TORNADO INSURANCE 


By FREDERICK L. HOFFMAN, LL. D. 
Consulting Statistician, The Prudential Insurance Company of America, 
Member. American. Meteorological Society; American Seismological Soctety; 

Engineering Section, National Research Council, etc. 





This excellent work covers its subject very fully and practically. 
It is invaluable for informing agents as to 
WINDSTORMS AND TORNADOES 


and provides them with effective arguments to induce their 
clients to carry storm insurance on properties located anywhere 
in the country. 


The chapter titles of this valuable work are: 


I. Storms and Their Occur- VII. Windstorm Insurance 
rence. Premium Rates. 
Il. Causes of Storms. Vill. Experience of Particular 
HI. Typical Tornadoes. Companies. 
zs IX. Tornado Insurance Ex- 
IV. Destructive Storms. perience. 
V. Wind and Hail Losses. X. Cyclones and Hurricanes, 
VI. Weather Bureau’s Tor- XI. Storm Experience by 
nado Records. States. 


WINDSTORM AND TORNADO INSURANCE 


is a book of 116 pages, contains 20 illustrations, is handsomely. 
bound in full cloth, with gold stamping, and will be found 
exceptionally serviceable to companies and agents desiring to 
build up their windstorm insurance business. 


PRICES 
Single Copy, $2.50 
12 copies at $2.3744......... $28.50 50 copies at $2.12}4....$106.25 
25 copies at 2.25 ........ 56.25 100 copies at 2.00 .... 200,00 
THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
Publishers 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 








THE COLUMBIAN NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Boston, Massachusetts 
Arthur E. Childs, President 





Columbian National Agents can offer the best in 
LIFE, ACCIDENT, and HEALTH INSURANCE 


Columbian National Policies 
make selling easier 





Policies backed by one of the very strongest companies 
in the country, having ample capital, surplus and 
highest standard of reserves. Exceptional oppor- 
tunity is offered to salesmen of character and ability. 
Communicate at once with 

Agency Department 
77 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 























A ROOF OVER THEIR HEADS 


is the attractive title of a clever and unique leaflet which is certain to.catch 
and hold the attention of recipients. It graphically portrays the payment of 
a@ mortgage. by means of a life insurance policy. On the first of its four 
pages is a house, the roof of which consists of the outer fold of a life insurance 
Re icy, bearing the name of a particular company and. the words. ‘‘ Mortgage 
olicy.”” When the folder is opened, it discloses a picture of a house on the 
third page, while the action of opening the folder lifts:an arm marked 
MORTGAGE INSURANCE 
the hand automatically lifting a mortgage from the house. 
The.whole folder, including pictures and reading matter, emphasizes the 
tragedy of a foreclosure, and the ease of guaranteeing payment of a mort- 
gage by means of life insurance. : 


Inquiries solicited from home,offices:of life insurance.companies. 


THE_ SPECTATOR COMPANY 


CHICAGO Publishers NEW YORK 
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THE SPECTATOR 


Fire Insurance 








RAPS FIRE COMPANIES 





Banker Says Funds Are Used in Buy=- 
ing Speculative Bonds 





CONTROVERSY IN. AFFAIRS OF CHI- 
CAGO, MILWAUKEE & ST. PAUL 
President of Globe & Rutgers Ready to 
Make Cash Bid—Case Up This Week 
Considerable stir was caused last week in 
the financial district of New York when 
Jerome J. Hanauer, a member of Kuhn, Loeb 
& Co., New York bankers, in an affidavit de- 
fending his company’s reorganization plans for 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway, 
said that a substantial portion of the Globe and 
Rutgers Fire Insurance Company’s funds had 
been used in the purchase of speculative bonds, 
the insurance company having purchased a 
large number of bonds of the St. Paul road, 
now in receivership. Mr. Hanauer’s affidavit 
is regarded as an answer to the charges and 
petition filed on August 20 by Edwin C. Jame- 
son, president of the Globe and Rutgers, as 
chairman of the so-called Bondholders’ De- 
fense Committee, in which Mr. Jameson at- 
tacked the bankers’ reorganization plan as un- 
fair and asked that an upset price of $250,000,- 
000 be set for the proposed sale of the raliroad. 
Mr. Hanauer declared that fire insurance 
companies in New York were not restricted 
in their purchase of securities and that they 
should have the same restrictions placed upon 
them as have the life insurance companies and 

the savings banks. 

Terence Cunneen, third deputy Superinten- 
dent of Insurance of the State of New York, 
when asked about the restrictions placed upon 
the purchasing of securities by fire and marine 
insurance companies, said: “Fire and marine 
companies may purchase stocks and bonds to 
their own likings just so the purchases are 
not paid for out of the minimum capital re- 
quirement of $400,000. This minimum capi- 
tal must be invested in government bonds, New 
York State or city bonds. How they invest 
their surplus funds is their own business.” 


Mr. Hanauer presented with his affidavit 
the annual reports of the Superintendent of In- 
surance of the State of New York and stated 
that the St. Paul bonds constituted more than 
45 per cent of the company’s total investment in 
all bonds, government, municipal and corporate. 
Replying to Mr. Jameson’s belief that the hold- 
ing of his company were of an investment na- 
ture, Mr. Hanauer said: 


Mr. Jameson’s affidavit recites at length the 
bonds of the railway company, St. Paul, held 
by the Globe and Rutgers company, of which 
Mr. Jameson is president, and by himself and 
other members of the “Defense Committee,” 
such recitals being calculated to give the im- 
Pression that the “Defense Committee” repre- 
sents a large amount of bonds held for invest- 
ment by a large number of individuals and 
corporate depositors. The Jameson committee 


is for all practical purposes simply another 
manifestation of Mr. Jameson and his fire in- 


surance company. Of the $18,000,000 principal 
amount of bonds alleged to be represented by 
the committee, approximately $14,000,000 are, 
as shown by Mr. Jameson’s affidavit, owned by 
Mr. Jameson and Mr. Jameson’s fire insurance 
company. 

Mr. Jameson and his associates feel that the 
sale of the road for a price understood to be 
$100,000,000 is entirely too small, putting the 
price at $250,000,000. Mr. Jameson is ready to 
make a cash bid and steps for this have for 
some time been prepared by the filing of affi- 
davits in the United States District Court in 
Chicago, where the case is being tried now. 


LECTURE COURSES IN BOSTON 
Fire, Marine and Casualty Insurance 
Listed as Topics 

Boston, Mass., September 20.—At a meeting 
of the full educational committee of the In- 
surance Library Association of Boston held to- 
day, it was decided to give lecture courses dur- 
ing the coming fall and winter in fire insurance 
covering the intermediate year of the, course 
of the Insurance Institute, and in casualty in- 
surance covering the first year. A committee 
consisting of Percy Brough of the Atlantic 
Mutual and Henry Hedge of the Boston Insur- 
ance Company, with power to enlarge itself 
from local offices, was authorized to canvass 
the situation, and if they find interest warrants 
it, to arrange for marine lectures covering the 
second year of the Institute’s course. 

It was voted that the sum of $200 as recom- 
mended by the casualty committee be expended 
in the purchase of books on casualty insurance 
for lending to students in the casualty courses. 
A first prize of $20 and a second prize of $10 
were voted to the students from the Boston 
classes receiving the highest and the second 
highest marks in the examinations in fire and 
casualty insurance held last April. A third 
prize of $5 was voted to be awarded to students 
receiving the third highest marks in casualty 
and fire branches. The awards will be made as 
soon as the final report of the examination 
committee of the Insurance Institute of Amer- 
ica is received. 


Special Parties to Commissioners’ 
Convention 

RICHMOND, VA., September 18.—Inasmuch 
as some of the insurance commissioners desire 
to go to the annual meeting, which will be 
held in Los Angeles, November 15-20, by the 
Northern route, and others by the Southern 
route, Col. Joseph Button, Virginia Commis- 
sioner of Insurance and secretary of the Na- 
tional Convention of Insurance Commissioners, 
has arranged for two parties. 

The first party will leave Chicago November 
4, and will go to Los Angeles by way of Seattle 
and Portland. The second party will go direct 
from Chicago to San Francisco. The two 
parties will meet in San Francisco on Novem- 
ber 10, and will make the remainder of the 
journey to San Francisco together. 

Col. Button has issued a schedule showing 
both routes. 
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FLORIDA DISASTER 





Known Dead Total 325 With Nearly 
4000 Injured 





PROPERTY LOSSES NOW SET AT 
$50,000,000 





State Tornado Insurance Business Reached 
$327,843 in Premiums Last Year 

The tropical hurricane and tidal wave that 
devastated the East coast of Florida last Satur- 
day was one of the major disasters of recent 
years. The known dead now total about 325 
persons and the number of injured is said to 
reach 4000. Property losses, originally esti- 
mated as high as $125,000,000 are seen in 
the light of more recent information to aggre- 
gate about $50,000,000. Even so, the loss to 
insurance companies is bound to be consider- 
able. Life and casualty companies as well as 
fire insurance companies will be affected since 
automobile, plate glass, personal accident and 
health, possible riot and civil commotion, tor- 
nado and windstorm, flood and other insurance 
lines are involved. 

The total tornado business of fire insurance 
companies in the United States in 1925 showed 
premiums of $39,162,576 with losses of $15,- 
215,615 as given in Distribution by States of 
Fire Insurance in the United States, published 
by The Spectator Company. Tornado, wind- 
storm and cyclone insurance in Florida last 
year showed premiums of $327,843, with losses 
of only $14,012. It is understood that the tor- 
nado losses to fire insurance companies in the 
Florida disaster will not reach any staggering 
total as risks there are carefully scrutinized, 
the section is considered hazardous and no great 
drive for writings in that territory has been 
carried on along this line. 

Explanations regarding the formation, type 
and destructive influence of tropical storms are 
given in the new edtion of “Windstorm and 
Tornado Insurance,” written by Frederick L. 
Hoffman, LL.D., and just recently published 
by The Spectator Company. This highly in- 
formative volume contains such chapter head- 
ings as “Storms and Their Occurrence, Causes 
of Storms, Typical Tornadoes, Destructive 
Storms, Wind and Hail Losses, Weather Bu- 
reau’s Tornado Records, Windstorm Insurance 
Premium Rates, Experience of Particular 
Companies, Tornado Insurance Experience, 
Cyclones and Hurricanes and Storm Experi- 
ence by States.” The Florida catastrophe 
should give a strong impetus to the sale of 
windstorm and tornado insurance all over the 
United States and agents and companies going 
out after this type of business will find the 
book “Windstorm and Tornado Insurance” an 
invaluable help in canvassing and underwriting. 


_Western and Eastern Union Meetings 

The annual meetings of the Western Union 
and the Eastern Union are being held this 
week at Lenox, Mass. 
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NOW READY 


THE INSURANCE YEAR BOOK 


SERVICE for 1926—1927 


FIFTY-FOURTH ANNUAL ISSUE 


FOR over half a century The Insurance Year Book has been relied 

upon as an accurate and comprehensive source of information, and 
has been and is justly regarded as the greatest encyclopedia of insurance 
statistics in the world. With the continued annual expansion in all 
branches of the insurance business, The Insurance Year Book has grown 
from one small volume until it is now published in 





Three Volumes, Comprising Some 4,000 Pages 


devoted respectively to LIFE INSURANCE, FIRE AND MARINE 
INSURANCE and CASUALTY, SURETY and MISCELLANEOUS 
INSURANCE 


In addition to the standard statistical history a prose history of 
each company from organization to date is given, including capital 
changes, surplus contributions, dividends, changes in control, changes 
in plan, kinds of policies written, etc. 


EACH VOLUME iS COMPLETE IN ITSELF 
BRIEF OUTLINE OF CONTENTS 


LIFE VOLUME CASUALTY, SURETY AND MIS- FIRE AND MARINE VOLUME 
CELLANEOUS VOLUME I Itled to Bulletins 
ay og Ew Peron (Subsand ‘Special Confidential reports) 


(Subscribers are also entitled to Bulletins 


Reports of Life Insurance Companies 
—Historical Data. 


Statutory Requirements. 

Statistical History. 

Compendium of Official Life Insur- 
ance Reports. 

Statistics of Foreign Companies. 

Canadian Department. 

Business by States. 

Stipulated Premium, Assessment and 
Fraternal Insurance. 

Directory of Insurance Agents, Law- 
yers and Medical Examiners. 


and Special Confidential Reports) 


Reports of Casualty, Surety and 
Miscellaneous Insurance Com- 
panies—Historical Data. 

Statutory Requirements. 

Statistical Tables. 

Classified Premiums, Losses and 
Expenses. 

Business by States. 

Liability and Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Insurance Laws and Statistics. 

Premiums, Losses, Commissions and 
Expenses by Classes for Five 
Years. 

Directory of Insurance Agents, Law- 





yers and Medical Examiners. 





Reports of Fire Insurance Companies 
—Historical Data. 


Short Rate Tables. 

Statistics of Fire Insurance Business. 
Classification of Premiums and Losses. 
Retired Companies. 

Underwriters’ Organizations. 
Foreign Insurance Companies. 
Marine Insurance Data. 

Fire Departments and Water Supply. 
(In towns of 750 to 2,000 population) 
Directory of Insurance Agents, Law- 

yers and Adjusters. 


PRICES: 
Life Insurance Volume.................. $20. Fire and Marine Insurance Volume...... sees -$20 
(Including Special Confidential Reporis) (Including Bulletins and Special Confidential Reports) 
pyrene ~acel and Miscellaneous In- Either Two Volumes, ordered together........ 35 
(Including Bulletins and Special Confidential Reports) All Three Volumes, ordered together...... oo. SO 


Sent postpaid to any address in the United States, or any country in the Postal Union (except Great Britain), on receipt 
of price; to other countries, extra cost of postage added. Customs charges added. 





THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


INSURANCE EXCHANGE 
CHICAGO 


PUBLISHERS 


135 WILLIAM STREET 
NEW YORK 
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Fire Insurance 














SUPERINTENDENTS IN 
SESSION 





Insurance Chiefs of Canadian Prov- 
inces Hold Annual Meeting 





CONVENTION ENDS TOMORROW 





R. Leighton Foster Discusses Auto Fleet 
Coverages 

The ninth annual conference of the Associa- 
tion of Superintendents of Insurance of the 
Provinces of Canada is being held this week 
at Victoria, B. C. The sessions, which begin 
Tuesday and will end to-morrow, were devoted, 
in the main, to discussions of reports filed by 
previously appointed committees. These re- 
ports were concerned with legislative activities 
and problems of special lines. 

The report of the committee on wholesale 
automobile insurance, through its chairman, R. 
Leighton Foster, reviewed the situation and, 
with regard to instalment buying, said: 

The importance of the problems involved in 
wholesale automobile insurance can scarcely 
be overestimated. I am informed that more 
than 80 per cent of new automobiles are now 
sold on the instalment plan. It is clear that 
if the present practice of the business deviates 
from the existing law, either-the practice of 
the business must be changed or the law ought 
to be amended so that the automobile insurance 
business may be conducted in accordance with 
the law. 

Possibly the most important consideration in 
connection with wholesale automobile insurance 
is the premium rate charged by the insurer and 
certain related phases of the business. It is 
reasonably clear that there is no essential dif- 
ference in physical hazard between a risk repre- 
sented by a car bought for cash and a risk 
represented by a car purchased on the instal- 
ment plan. 

The committee appointed to look into the mat- 
ter of deposits by fraternal societies, summed 
up its work in a report that, in part, said: 

That no deposit should be required to be made 
by any fraternal society incorporated or licensed 
in another province which has filed a declara- 
tion of an approved actuary that it is in a 
position to pay its contracts of insurance as 
they mature without deducting or abatement 
and without increase in its existing rates of 
contribution; and that legislation calculated to 
implement this recommendation be recom- 
mended at the next session of the several legis- 


latures; and that meanwhile, where discretion 
is vested in the Superintendent of Insurance, 
any deposit* presently required be. waived. 

The Canadian Fire Underwriers Associa- 
tion in a report regarding legislation stated 
their position, briefly, as follows: 

Insurance is a public necessity. The com- 
panies are there to provide it and if the con- 
tract is so made as to aid the dishonest, it is 
not the insurance companies that pay, but the 
public. It is well known and admitted that fire 
losses not only in Ontario but throughout Can- 
ada’ are scandalously high, and it is the plain 
duty of every one of us to so encourage and 
devise legislation that these be reduced. This 
is more incumbent on those who frame legisla- 
tion than on insurance companies, because they 
are simply collectors and distributors and if 
losses are either from carelessness or crime un- 
duly heavy, it is the large mass of conscientious 
and honest assured who must bear the burden 
not only of the greater cost of their own pro- 
tection but also as members of the community 
of which everyone suffers by the absolute de- 
struction of property that follows the fire. 

A committee on assessments plans and life 


insurance clubs reported through Henry Brace, 
and concluded by saying: 


In conclusion your committee would remark 
that no less than two years ago, at the confer- 
ence of the Superintendents of Insurance held 
in Toronto, the situation was reported as “in- 
creasingly alarming.” To-day, however, your 
committee is pleased to be able to advise that 
the societies causing trouble at that time have 
the situation is well under control. Many have 
since ceased to operate, and there is now legis- 
lative machinery sufficient to cope with any ob- 
stacles remaining concerning the elimination 
of fraternal or mutual benefit societies operat- 
ing to the detriment of the public. 

The chief address of the conference was deliv- 
ered by R. Leighton Foster, Superintendent of 
Insurance of Ontario, who spoke on recent 
developments in the administration of the On- 
tario Rating Law. In discussing automobile 
rates he said: 

The feverish competition of more than one 
hundred companies for the relatively small pre- 
mium income represented by automobile insur- 
ance in ‘Canada is venting itself in this group 
or fleet insurance part of the business. Some 
company managers who are sincere, seem to 
believe that a mass or wholesale rate justified 
by possible economies in the way of premium 
volume and policy writing, justifies a discount 
from manual rates apart entirely from a con- 
sideration of the hazard involved. Group life 
insurance has frequently been cited as a prece- 
dent. It does not seem to be generally realized 








that group life insurance rates are based upon 
one year renewable term rates filed by the life 
companies with the Dominion Department of 
Insurance and that the Dominion Insurance De- 
partment has for many years not only required 
rates to be so filed, but expressly prohibits dis- 
crimination in favor of individuals between the 
insured of the same class and equal expectation 
of life in the amount of premiums charged or 
in the dividends paid on the policy. Under the 
rating law discrimination in rates must be 
justified by differentiation in physical hazard 
in the same territorial classification. 


E. A. Loop With Firemens 
Ernest A. Loop has been appointed State 
agent for the Firemens and Girard, Newark, 
for Indiana, succeeding J. O. Beck, who re- 
signed to go with the Hudson and Svea. 





“Superior Serviee Satisfies’’ 


SUPERIOR 
FIRE — 
0. 


PITTSBURGH 
Incorporated 1871 


A. H. TRIMBLE, P resident 


EDWARD HEER, 
Vice-President and Secretary 





Why not heniiee room in your 
agency for a conservatively- 
managed, medium-sized 
American Company whoee in- 
demnity, treatment of agents 
and aseured, will bear in- 
spection for ‘half a century? 


Capital........... $1,000,000 
Surplus to Policy 
752,290 


Holders......... 1, 
Assets............ 4,843,938 
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INSURANCE: 


A Practical Exposition for the 


Student and Business Man 
By T. E. Youne, B.A., F.R.A.S. 


Third Edition—Revised and Enlarged 








Mr. Younc’s book is a lucid, simple exposition of the principles 
and practice of life,-fire, marine and other branches of insurance, 
specially adapted for the use of the underwriter, student and busi- 
ness man. It has been adopted as a text-book by Yale University. 
In the THirD EpiTIon the author has taken pains to elaborate the 
work, more particularly in reference to his own views upon the 
limitation of risks, while a simple explanation has been furnished of 
the force of mortality. 


Price, Third Edition, 424 pages - $3.00 





Insurance Office Organization 


Managements and Accounts 
By T. E. Younc, B.A., F.R.A.S.,and Ricnarp Masters, A.C.A. 


Second Edition—Revised 


This book will -be found to be a valuable guide to the proper 
organization and conduct of an insurance company. In it Mr. 
YOUNG points out the best methods to be followed in the formation 
and management of an insurance company’s staff, and the most 
systematic and economical administration of its business. The 
practical features relating to the operation of a company are com- 
prehensively discussed. 

The general principles of bookkeeping are also treated by Mr. 
YOuNG, and are elaborated in succeeding chapters by Mr. MASTERS. 
The general, life, fire, marine and accident departments are taken up 
separately, and the necessary books and accounts illustrated and 
described in detail. 

This work should be invaluable to anyone contemplating the 
establishment of a new. insurance company, or who wishes to im- 
prove present bookkeeping methods. It contains 150 pages and is 
hound in cloth, 








Price, post paid,$1.75 
Principles of Insurance. By J. E. Exe. A book which 





accident, fire, marine and life insurance. 
Price, post paid, $1.50 


Accountancy. By Francis W. Prxiey. An entirely new 
work dealing with Accountancy from a theoretical and practical 
point of view The latest exposition of the science. 318 pages. 


Price, post paid, $2.25 


Pitmans Secre *s Handbook. A complete secretary’s 
manual prepared by HERBERT E. Biatn. It covers secretarial 
work thoroughly for public and private institutions and for indi- 
— (Second Edition, revised, omitting joint stock secretary- 

ps. 








Price, post paid, $1.50 





Principles of Marine Law. By Lawrence Duckworth. A 
knowledge of Marine Law is of the utmost importance to all those 
who are in any way connected with marine insurance or the ship- 
ping trade, and the volume covers all the essential features. 

Price, post paid, $2.25 


‘Office Organization and Management. By LAWRENCE R. 
ICKSEE, M. Com., F.C.A., and H. E. Biatn. This volume gives in 
det ail, with the aid of specially selected illustrations and copies of 
act ual business forms, a complete description of management and 
organization under the most improved and up-to-date methods. 
315 pages, cloth. 





Price, post paid, $2.25 





SOLE SELLING AGENTS of the above works for the Insurance world 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


CHICAGO OFFICE 135 Wittiam STREET 
QNBURANCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK 





will aid in a clear understanding of the principles and practices of 





L. A. HARRIS 
PRESIDENT 


All kinds of 
Insurance on 
Automobiles 


Capital and Surplus - $1,376,995.89 
Reserves - - - = - 4,538,215.10 
Total Assets - - - 5,915,210.99 











THE UNUSUAL PROGRESS 


OF THIS COMPANY, IS 
PERHAPS, THE BEST 


RECOMMENDATION OF 
THE CALIBRE OF SERV- 
ICE IT RENDERS. 


THE EQUITABLE SURETY 
COMPANY 


HAROLD R. CRONIN, President 
HAROLD SPIELBERG, Vice-Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 


130 William St. New York City 
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Fire Insurance 














TENTATIVE PROGRAM 


Insurance Advertising Conference 
Getting Ready 








DATES ARE OCTOBER 18 AND 19 





“Helping Our Agents to Sell’’ Is Sessions’ 
Keynote 


The tentative program of the Insurance Ad- 
yertising Conference, to be held at the Tuller 
Hotel, Detroit, October 18-19, has been 
announced by C. E. Rickerd, advertising man- 
ager of the Standard Accident Insurance Com- 
pany and program chairman for the confer- 
ence. 

At the luncheon on Monday, E. A. Collins, 
assistant secretary of the National Surety 
Company, will preside and the speaker will be 
E. J. Schofield, vice-president of the Standard 
Accident, whose subject will be announced 
later. W. W. Ellis, president of the confer- 
ence, will preside at the luncheon on Tuesday 
at which Verne Tucker, of the Apel-Tucker 
Studios, of Detroit, will speak on “The Future 
of Insurance Arvertising.” 

The program for the two general sessions 
is as follows: 


Monpay 


Address of Welcome.—W. J. Reineke,. pres- 
ident of the Michigan Insurance Agents Asso- 
ciation. 

Response 
Ellis. 

Keynote of this program, “Helping Our 
Agents Sell.”—C. E. Rickerd, advertising man- 
ager, Standard Accident. 

“Using the Mail.”—George Cox, direct mail 
specialist of Cox & Downey, Detroit. 

“Observations On. Selling Insurance.”—Leo 
Thomas, world’s record holder of individual 
life insurance sales, Detroit. 


and Announcements.—President 


TUESDAY = 

“Advantages of Company Advertising.”—E. 
S. Raymond, vice-president of S. S. Glass Cor- 
poration, Detroit. 

“Results of Trade Paper Advertising for 
Three Years.”—S. C. Doolittle, Fidelity and 
Deposit, Baltimore. 

Window display advertising. 

Summary of group sessions by group chair- 
men. 

Business meeting, attendance restricted to 
Class “A” members. 

Adjournment. 
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Charles Janvier Speaks on the New Rating 
Law 

Charles Janvier, the veteran underwriter of 
New Orleans, made an exhaustive and interest- 
ing address upon The Insurance Rating Law 
and the Local Insurance Agent at the recent 
special meeting of the New Orleans Insurance 
Exchange. Mr. Janvier had been active in 
securing the enactment of the new law creating 
an insurance commission and a rating and fire 
prevention bureau to regulate premium rates in 
Louisiana arid is thoroughly qualified to 
describe the new law and its operation. In ad- 
dition, Mr. Janvier possesses the ability to 
make an address upon the dryest topic which 
will hold the interest of the audience. In his 
speech he upheld the justice of uniform rates 
for all without discrimination, and demon- 
strated by figures taken from Distribution by 
States of Fire Insurance, published by The 
Spectator Company, that agents need not worry 
much about mutual competition, as the mutual 
companies’ premiums were less than 134 per 
cent of the account of premiums of stock com- 
panies in Louisiana. He took up various fea- 
tures of the new rating law and gave the rea- 
sons for their enactment in the form in which 
they were passed. 

As to the anti-discrimination feature of he 
law, he said that it protects the honest agent 
against insidious rebates and secret concessions. 
Mr. Janvier described the old law, which pre- 
tends to afford this protection, as being “a 
hollow pretense and nothing more.” He went 
on: 


The fire insurance agents of this State must 
indeed be a strictly law-abiding set of people— 
all white sheep with no goats among them— 
for during the time these laws have been in 
existence—a period of over twenty-fours years 
—there is no record, so far as I can ascertain, 
that they have ever been violated. Yet it is a 
matter of common knowledge that rebating has 
been going on uninterruptedly all the time, gain- 
ing in volume and momentum as it rolled along. 


Mr. Janvier urged the agents to get together 
in a solid phalanx, stand steadfastly behind 
the commission and join hands and work heart 
and soul with them. 


Fire Loss in Canada 


There was a decline of about $100,000 in the 
fire loss in Canada in August last, compared 
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Organized 1859 


NATIONAL LIBERTY 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Head Office: 709 Sixth Avenue, New York 


Losses paid since organization over 65 millions. 


DISTINCTIVE AGENCY SERVICE IS MAKING THE NATIONAL 


























































with August, 1925, as computed by the 
Monetary Times, the loss having amounted to 
$2,811,740 last month. 








First Live Wire Agent (hopefully): « : 
“Are we to get real help at last? 

His Partner (exultantly): 
“Tll say we ate ~ we'll 
Get the Best in THE WORLD.” 
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‘That brings 


your protection 
up to date”” 


Sie 


he A®tna Plan 


Is An Aid to Better Business 


ae has long been a need for a form of _ position. For he has the means of analyzing 
service to the buyers of insurance which his clients’ requirements and giving advice 
will enable them to purchase it based on knowledge. 


more intelligently and econom- 


ically. 


The Etna Plan of Insurance 
and Bonding Protection meets 
this growing need. 

With this plan as a foundation 
upon which to build an insur- | we 
ance program, the Atma agent | 1: sitpsce edvertioen i the Saturday 





Insurance buyers are quick to 
recognize constructive ideas. They 
appreciate the value to them of 
the AEtna Plan and quite natu- 
rally show their appreciation with 
added business. 











It Certainly Pays 


Evening Post of September 18th featured the 








is in a most advantageous | #"™?* to be an Aitna-izer 


‘ETNA CASUALTY & SURETY CO. 





ETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


and affiliated companies 


STANDARD FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE COMPANY of Hartford, Conn. 











Sixteen Page Booklet A description of 


“THE ZETNA PLAN” with chart used. 
—Sent Upon Request 


Clip and Mail to Our Home Office at Hartford, Conn. 


the plan together Name 








You should find Address 


it interesting. s 
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Casualty, Surety and Miscellaneous 








COMPENSATION INSURANCE 


William Brosmith Addresses Indus- 
trial Accident Boards 





WANTS PROCEDURE SIMPLIFIED 





Waiting Periods Vary Beyond Reason in 
Different States 


William Brosmith, vice-president and gen- 
eral counsel of the Travelers Insurance Com- 
pany of Hartford, addressed the thirteenth an- 
nual meeting of the International Association 
of Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions 
in that city last week on the subject of “Com- 
pensation Insurance,” which, he said, “is, in 
principle, accident insurance applied to groups 
of employees in the States wherein compensa- 
tion benefits are limited to traumatic injuries 
and is disability insurance applied to such 














WILLIAM BrosMITH 


groups where such benefits are granted for 
occupational disease as well as traumatic in- 
juries.” Dealing with the difficulties and mis- 
takes that attended the introduction of com- 
pensation coverage, Mr. Brosmith said: 


The wonder is that industrial accident boards 
and commissions, insurance carriers, employers 
and employees have been able in so short a 
time to overcome the faults and evils of the 
former system and to bring to so high a degree 
of efficiency the administration of compensa- 
tion laws in all of their parts. The change 
from liability to compensation was not brought 
about solely for the benefit of industrial work- 
ers, although the latter were directly and imme- 
diately the greatest sufferers. Legislators must 
have had in mind the well-being of the State 
and the interests of the employer as well as 
the interests of the employees. My conviction 
is as strong now as when the compensation 
principle was first discussed in this country 
that underlying all of the sections of the vari- 
ous types of compensation laws is a purpose 





not only to remunerate in a substantial degree 
disabled employees or their dependents but to 
conserve life and limb and reduce accident fre- 
quency for the common good and to enable in- 
dustry to be carried on free from every ele- 
ment of danger which right construction, care- 
ful supervision and rational direction can re- 
move. 

With regard to the coverage offered by the 
compensation carriers, the speaker said that 
they are called upon to investigate, adjust and 
liquidate claims for compensation benefits, med- 
ical, surgical and hospital care and treatment 
under the direction of accident boards and com- 
missions which are costly to maintain. Ex- 
plaining this expense, Mr. Brosmith said: 

Insofar as the cost of maintaining and oper- 
ating industrial accident commissions and 
boards, State rating bureaus, the National 
Council on Compensation Insurance and the 
company organizations which collate experi- 
ence and promulgate rates for the approval 
of supervising officials, in the year 1925, the 
last year for which complete figures are ob- 
tainable, a single carrier expended $234,595, 
hence ‘you will realize that the cost to all of 
the carriers must have been enormous, 

Procedure regarding waiting periods under 
compensation acts should be simplified and the 
number of forms should be reduced. In one 
State alone, said the vice-president of the 
Travelers, there had been 200 forms in claim 
administration and these were discarded until 
but 16 remained for the carriers’ use. With 
respect to waiting periods as such, Mr. Bro- 
smith said: 

Allowing for the differences in the waiting 
periods, why should it happen that in one State 
the payments of compensation begin regularly 
after the end, or within a day or two of the 
end of the waiting period and in another State 
be delayed for several’ days and even in un- 
fortunate instances, and where there is no ap- 
peal or controversy, for several weeks after 
the expiration of the waiting period? Why 
should one State require for the proper investi- 
gation and liquidation of claims, twenty-two 
different printed forms, another for the same 
purpose thirty-nine different forms and an- 
other, again, a total of fifty-eight forms? 


Commonwealth Casualty Planning 
Capital Increase 

The Commonwealth Casualty Company, Phil- 
adelphia, announces some important changes 
that have taken place and others that are in 
contemplation. 

C. William Freed, second vice-president, has 
been elected secretary, and Albert M. Green- 
field, prominent in real estate and banking 
circles, has been elected director of the com- 
pany, to fill the vacancies caused by the resig- 
nation of E. S. Cook, who was identified with 
the company for many years and whose failing 
health and other business interests made neces- 
sary his resignation. 

Plans are under way for the increasing of 
the capital of the company to $600,000 from 
$300,000 and this increase will greatly strengthen 
the company and take care of its growth. 
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WM. P. STANTON ELECTED 


Becomes Vice-President of Metropol- 
itan Casualty 








WAS PROMINENT ARCHITECT 





New Official Will Have Charge of Mort- 
gage Guarantee Department 

The election of William P. Stanton as vice- 
president of the Metropolitan Casualty Insur- 
ance Company, New York, has been announced 
by President J. Scofield Rowe. 

Mr. Stanton will have charge of the Metro- 
politan’s mortgage guarantee department and 
brings to this responsible position a well-sea- 
soned experience both as architect and under- 
writer. During the past twenty-five years he 
has been located in New York city and has 
been in close touch with the real estate and 





Witu1aAM P. STANTON 


mortgage situation by reason of having placed 
and underwritten several millions in first mort- 
gage real estate bonds throughout the United 
States. 

Mr. Stanton is a registered architect cf New 
York State and studied architecture with Ren- 
wick, Aspinwall & Owen of New York City. 

Since his retirement from active archi- 
tectural practice, Mr. Stanton has specialized 
in the appraisal of real estate and for ten years 
was appraiser for the Lawyers Title and 
Guarantee Company in Kings, Queens, Nassau 
and Suffolk counties. 

Mr. Stanton is a director of many companies 
in the real estate business, is a member of the 
Brooklyn Board of Real Estate Brokers, and 
is a member of the following clubs: Shelter 
Rock Country Club, Saltaire Yacht Club and 
the Jamaica Club. 
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Central Life Insurance Company 


OF ILLINOIS 


‘‘The Approach”’ 


If you are seeking a General Agency connection you 
will, no doubt, be interested in a contract with a 
Company which combines the advantages of SERVICE 
TO POLICYHOLDERS and PROFITS TO FIELD MEN. 
One offering PARTICIPATING and NON-PAR- 
TICIPATING POLICIES to the Pusiic and a 
FULLY PARTICIPATING CONTRACT to its AGENTs. 


One in which the circle of mutuality is extended to _ 


INCLUDE THE PRODUCER. 


‘“‘The Presentation’’ 


The ‘Central Life offers a wide range of policies— 

both participating and non-participating, including 

Child’s Educational Endowment, Mortgage Cover- 
‘ age and Iyow Cost Preferred Risk Policy. 


While a stock Company its profits to stockholders 
are limited by its charter. (Present non-participating 
policies provide for dividends after they are paid up— 
retro-active as to old policies.) 


SERVICE TO POLICYHOLDERS 


Dividend factors: Mortality 1924-1925, 30% 
Interest earned, 5.8% 
Ratio assets to liabilities, $1.12 


SERVICE TO AGENCY ORGANIZATION: Practical co- 
operation from the Home Office, through proven 
methods, a free educational course to agents and 
comprehensive organization plans for general agent. 
Record, 47 per cent. increase in new business over 
corresponding quarter of last year. 


‘*‘The Close’’ 


In common with many other conservatively pro- 
gressive companies, the Central Life offers a salable 
service to policyholders—a clean record, a wide range 
of policies and excellent dividend factors. It also 
offers, what is IRRESISTIBLE, a contract providing 
an OVERWRITING commission adequate to take care 
of the OvER-HEAD—one which will enable the general 
agent to attract and hold desirable men and still 
operate UPON A PARTICIPATING Basis. 


Central Life Insurance Company 


OF ILLINOIS 
720 N. Michigan Blvd., Chicago, Illinois 


W. H. Hinesaucn, President 


W. Rowia Wiison, Vice-President and Agency Director 


S. B. Brap¥Forp, Secretary 

















ROYAL UNION LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Des Moines, Iowa 


Offers an unexcelled line of policy contracts. 





Our Juvenile policies, written on children as young as 
one day old, go in full benefit automatically at age 5 
without re-examination. 


Our special low rate policies to business and profes- 
sional men are fast sellers. 


We write women on equal basis with men. 


Splendid agency openings are now available. Write 
William Koch, Vice President and Field Manager. 


ROYAL UNION LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Des Moines, Iowa 


A. C. TUCKER, President 
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FEDERAL MUTUAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY 
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1709 N. Meridian Street 
INDIANAPOLIS, 


IND. 
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Fidelity and Casualty’s Golden Jubilee 

(Concluded from page 3) 
Monday, President Hillas not only reviewed 
the fifty years in the history of the company 
hut also summarized the half century as it had 
appeared to him. The reception of his appear- 
ance left no doubt of the high regard and per- 
sonal esteem in which he is held by other men 
connected with the Fidelity and Casualty or- 
ganization. 

Referring to the tremendous progress made 
by the nation in the last fifty years, Mr. Hillas 
pointed to the advances that had come about in 
fnancial operations, inventions and transporta- 
tion facilities and said that the business of in- 
surance had kept pace with the march of 
events. He menioned Howard Carter’s dis- 
covery of Tutankahmen’s tomb in Egypt, re- 
ferred to the finding of the North Pole by 
Peary and to Byrd’s achievement in reaching 
the same spot via aeroplane, saying that these 
were all examples of man’s energy, fearless- 
ness and determination. President Hillas’ re- 
marks revealed the fact that no national or in- 
ternational event of importance had transpired 
within the past fifty years without leaving its 
impress on his able and retentive memory. His 
rehearsal of events bridged the gap from Bell’s 
earliest telephone to the introduction of mod- 
ern radio. He touched briefly on the inven- 
tions and achievements of Edison, Henry Ford, 
Louis Pasteur, Pierre Amundsen, the Mayo 
Brothers, Marconi, Jenny Lind, Adelina Patti 
and Madame Curé, pointing out how each of 
these had influenced society in general and had 
aided in the development of civilization and im- 
dustrial progress. The introduction of a new 
kind of economic philosophy, said President 
Hillas, was responsible for shorter hours, thus 
giving the wage earner an opportunity for self- 
improvement, to which he rightfully is entitled. 

Turning away from comment in general, 
President Hillas reviewed the history and ac- 
complishments of the Fidelity and Casualty 
Company, dividing that chronicle into three 
equal parts, and characterizing the first period 
as “one of relative poverty.” The Fidelity and 
Casualty Company was incorporated in 1874 
as the Knickerbocker Plate Glass and Accident 
Insurance Company, later changing its name, 
in 1876, to the Knickerbocker. Casualty Insur- 
ance Company and adopting its present title in 
1880. President Hillas compared the premium 
income of the company at the end of this first 
year, when it was $61,000, with the 1925. pro- 
duction of nearly $22,000,000, and said: 


Our first home office was at 146 Broadway, 
New York. The building was most inadequate 
and we occupied a space approximately 20 x 20 
feet, jammed in with two or three other offices 
like sardines in a can. In the spring of 1877, 
we moved to quarters at 160 Broadway, which 
I considered palatial as compared with the 
booth we had occupied at our first address. 

During the first two or three years of the 
company’s life, no profit worth mentioning was 
made and no one connected with it thought it 
would last, but in 1877, Dr. F. Seaward, who 
had been Minister to China, joined the organi- 
zation and became vice-president. Subsequently 


on the death of M. Richards, who was the first 
active president of the organization, Mr. Sea- 
ward was elected to presidency. 


In paying tribute to the work done by Mr. 
Seaward, Mr. Hillas said it was he who had 
made the company possible, and continued: 
“We would not be in business to-day if it were 
not for his conservative leadership during the 
middle period of our history.” 

Regarding the tecnt years in the history of 
the Fidelity and Casualty, Mr. Hillas said: 


The $200,000,000 in business that we wrote 
in our third period could not have been possible 
without the whole-hearted co-operation of our 
agency force. I am proud of them and I num- 
ber among them some of my best friends. This 
company will go along smoothly because it has 
a magnificent corps of agents. Their devotion 
is indicated by the fact that I can count on 
ome hand the number we have lost in the past 
forty years. 


At the conclusion of his talk, Mr. Hillas 
touched the hearts of his hearers when he said: 


There are a number of men here to-day who 
have grown old in the service of the Fidelity 
and Casualty. Their term of usefulness won't 
last very much longer. Behind these men are 
our younger ‘executives who are looking for- 
ward eagerly to the time when they can take 
the active reins of the company’s affairs. I 
have so instructed my associates that when the 
time comes to appoint my successor he will be 
chosen from within the company and not from 
the outside. 


During his review of the company’s achieve- 


ments, President Hillas paid particular tribute 


to such Fidelity and Casualty men as George 
F. Seward, Theodore E. Gaty, W. A. Alex- 
ander, John M. Crane, Fred Shipman, Frank 
Delaney and others. 

C. C. Nadal, ranking vice-president of the 
Fidelity and Casualty, presented President Hil- 
las with a memorial commemorating his fifty 
years of service with the organization, and it 
is noteworthy that Mr. Nadal himself has been 
with the company for forty years. In reply- 
ing to the tribute presented to him, President 
Hillas emphasized the fact that the occasion 
should be celebrated as the golden jubilee of 
the Fidelity and Casualty, and not principally 
as his fiftieth anniversary with the company. 
He also said that the present proposition of the 
Fidelity and Casualty was not the work of one 
man, and continued: “I resent deeply the ac- 
cusation that the Fidelity and Casualty is a 
one-man product. It is only when managerial 
problems of importance come up that my ap- 
proval is required.” 

In addition to the memorial presented him 
by his associates President Hillas received a 
floral tribute from. the officers and directors of 
the American Exchange Pacific National Bank, 
the president of which, Lewis L. Clarke, is a 
member of the board of directors of the Fidel- 
ity and ‘Casualty. 

The golden jubilee celebration of the Fidel- 
ity and Casualty came to a close with a ban- 
quet at the Hotel Commodore on Thursday 
night, which was attended by nearly 1000 com- 
pany representatives and guests. The impor- 
tance of the event itself and the esteem in 
which President Hillas is held by the insur- 
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ance fraternity in general may be well realized 
by the following list of those invited to the 
special guest table: W. A. Alexander, Thomas 
A. Davies, Edward C. Delafietd, G. ‘G. Domi- 
mick, J. Carroll French, Charles H. Holland, 
M. E. Jewett, William B. Joyce, H. P. Mc- 
Cullough, Norman R. Moray, Charles H. 
Neely, J. Arthur Nelson, Jesse S. Phillips, W. 
C. Potter, Joel Rathbone, A. Dancan Reid, 
Frederick Richardson, E. A. St. John, Francis 
R. Stoddard, Harold T. White and William T. 
Woods. 

No speeches were made at the banquet. but 
the party was an enjoyable one and entertain- 
ment of a very superior order was provided. 

Probably the busiest man throughout the 
four days of the Fidelity and Casualty’s anni- 
versary celebration was Allen J. Ferres, vice- 
president and agency director of the company, 
who had charge of all arrangements and who 
was: ably “assisted by a committee headed by 
Arthur D: Kelly, assistant superintendent of 
agencies. Others on. the committee were W. 
A. Reid, P. H. “Sheridan, F..B. Smedes. and 
H. J. Odams. 


Results of Casualty and Surety Club Golf 
Tournament 

Unusually successful was the annual fall:golf 
tournament of the Casualty and Surety Club 
of New York, held last Thursday, at the North 
Jersey Country Club. There were fifty emttries 
in the tournament and the :guests at: the beef- 
steak dinner in the evening numbered. over sixty. 
The list of prizes and their winners follows: 

Thirty-six holes, medal play, ‘Class A, first 
silver pitcher, Fred ‘C. Smith, Preferred Acci- 
dent; second, cigarette box, C.. B. Tibbett, 
American Mutual Liability. Class B, first, re- 
freshment set, H. P. Hall, Indemnity Insur- 
ance Company of North America; setond, 
shaker and case, W. F. Murphy, Royal Indem- 
nity. Class C, first, thermos jug, William R. 
Mearns, Henry Ives & Company; second, sil- 
ver goli clubs, Frank F. Braun, Metropolitan 
Casualty. Eighteen holes, medal play, mofning 
round, president’s: trophy, Howard Wright, 
JEtna Life. Eighteen holes, medal play, after- 
noon round, smoking set, J. B. Shults, Indem- 
nity Insurance Company of North America. 
Kickers’ handicap for guests, first, gold ash 
tray set, Frederick Ecker of New. York; sec- 
ond prize, silver ash tray set, K. A: DeBaun, 
Etna Life. A. Duncan Reid Trophy, leg won 
by Fred C. Smith, Preferred Accident. Old 
Boy’s Trophy, leg won by Richard Deming, 
American Surety. 


Cost Under Massachusetts 
Auto Liability Law 

Insurance Commissioner W. E. Monk of 
Massachusetts is allowing 15 per cent for 
acquisition and field supervision cost under the 
new compulsory automobile liability insurance 
law. The total general overhead and expense 
loading allowed is 40.2 per cent. For claim 
expenses, 10.9 per cent is allowed; for general 
administrative expenses, 8.7 per cent. 
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AUTO LIABILITY 





Massachusetts Compulsory Law Be- 
ing Worked Out 





DISSATISFACTION SEEN 





Motorists Believe Rates Should Be Lower 
—Small Commissions to Be Paid 

Boston, Mass., September 20.—The new 
State automobile liability insurance law which 
goes into effect on January 1, 1927, and for 
which new rates have been promulgated has al- 
ready begun to reap a crop of dissatisfaction. 
As a general thing motorists throughout the 
State feel that the rates are not low enough 
and the amount of compensation which will be 
paid the agents for handling the business is ex- 
ceedingly small so that there is much dissatis- 
faction on this sccre. On the whole the new 
law is already developing many vexatious 
problems. 

General agents, particularly the larger ones, 
are putting on extra help to take care of the 
work incident to issuing certificates called for 
under the law. A number of general agents in 
Boston are making a special index of all poli- 
cies in card form upon which is figured the re- 
turn premium of each policy, as of January 1 
next. These cards are being forwarded to sub- 
agents and brokers so that they may know just 
how individual policyholders will stand for tak- 
ing on the new insurance. Of course, present 
plicies will be void on January 1 and all pol- 
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icyholders are entitled to return premium. 
This is making a tremendous amount of work 
and costing a lot of money. 

Already Registrar Goodwin of the highway 
department has sent out applications for the 
first 10,000 numbers in accordance with the 
usual custom in connection with the low num- 
bers. By October 1 it is expected that all of 
the application blanks covering present regis- 
trations will be in the mail. There are over 
half a million cars registered in Massachu- 
setts. 

So far as the insurance men are concerned 
the best way and the most economical way, 
from their standpoint, to handle this business, 
is over the counter, cash on delivery. Many 
of them are trying to put it over in this man- 
ner. 


As to the issuing of bonds to cover the situ- 
ation it is not expected that there will be any 
great demand on the part of the public for 
such coverage. 


May Form Land Value Company in 
Michigan 

LansInc, Micu., September 20.—Preliminary 
steps were started this week toward organiz- 
ing the Michigan Land Value Insurance Com- 
pany. After consultation with officials of the 
State insurance department, a group of Detroit 
men placed their tentative articles of incor- 
poration before the attorney general’s depart- 
ment where they will be considered and, if ap- 
proved, will be returned to the insurance de- 
partment for final consideration by Commis- 
sioner Leonhard T. Hands. 

The company’s capitalization would be 
$500,000, under its proposed organization pro- 
visions, $250,000 of which would be paid in. 
The organizers were given some tips by an 
insurance department executive with whom 
they consulted as to what would and what 
would not be acceptable to the department. 
Those who would incorporate the company, as 
listed in the provisional documents, are: Lewis 
M. Rishel, Detroit; Clarence E. Kephart, High- 
land Park; Angus S. Owens, Detroit; Glenn 
L. Orr, Detroit; Joseph V. Morose, New 
Baltimore; Ralph B. Hatcher, Detroit; Charles 
B. Warner, Detroit; Jay Baldwin, New 
Haven; A. Frank Cragg, Detroit; Albert E. 
Hamilton, Detroit; Harry B. Newman, De- 
troit; Arthur F. Thayer, Detroit; Albert E. 
Wardwell, Detroit. 


New Home for Fidelity Health and 
Accident 

Benton Harsor, Micu., September 20.—A 
new six-story home-office building has just 
been completed for the Fidelity Health and 
Accident Insurance Company here which is to 
house a number of other insurance orgtniza- 
tions as well as the headquarters of the com- 
pany that erected it. The new edifice is a 
modern, fire-proof structure of reinforced 
concrete, steel, brick, and stone and it is lo- 
cated in the downtown section at the corner 
of Pipestone and Michigan streets. 
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AUTO ACCIDENTS 





Fifty-Seven Deaths and 745 Injuries 
in Missouri 





FIGURES FOR JULY 





Careless Driving Is Chief Among Causes 
of Highway Fatalities 

St. Lovts, Mo., September 20.—Careless 
driving leads among the various causes for 
automobile fatalities on the highways of 
Missouri during the month of July, according 
to statistics compiled by the Missouri State 
Highway Department. 

In all seventy accidents were charged to 
careless driving, while speeding ranked second, 
having caused thirty-two accidents. 

Children who ran into streets and drivers 
who lost control of their machines each 
caused twenty-two mishaps. 

During the. month a total of 523 highway, 
road and street accidents were recorded by 
the department. These killed fifty-seven per- 
sons and injured 745 others. The total deaths 
were eight more than for June, when forty- 
nine persons were killed in such accidents. 

The survey for the month showed that 188 
accidents were caused by trucks or automobiles 
colliding; eighty-six to machines going into 
ditches or over an embankment, while sixty- 
nine were due to machines running into trees, 
posts, rails, curbing, buildings, etc. 

Durirg July thirty-eight children and forty- 
one adults were struck by automobiles and 
trucks, while eleven persons were hit by 
trains. 

Thirteen accidents were caused by drivers 
going to sleep at the steering wheel. 

Some of the major causes of accidents 
were: Sharp turns, 16; trying to pass other 
cars, 16; passing on wrong side of road, five; 
trying to avoid collision, 14; loose gravel, 14; 
wet pavement, eight; view obstructed, eight; 
blinded by headlights, 11; drivers blinded by 
dust, six; defective brakes, ten; failure to ob- 
serve or give signals, eight; tire blew out, 
five; wheel came off or broke, three; defective 
steering gear, seven, and lights failed, three. 


Election of Horace S. Bean Pleases 
Bostonians 

Boston, Mass., September 18.—Accident 
underwriters in this section are very much 
pleased over the election recently at Swamp- 
scott of Horace S. Bean as president of the 
International Claim Association. It so hap- 
pens that Mr. Bean is this month celebrating 
the anniversary of his twenty-five years’ con- 
nection with the accident and health business, 
the major part of which time he has been as- 
sociated with the Eastern Casualty Company 
cf Boston, of which he is now president. It 
is peculiarly fitting that the International As- 
sociation honor him this year, and it came as 
a most unexpected—so far as he was con- 
cerned—expression of the high regard in 
which he is held by associates. He is in every 
way fitted for the office. 
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HEALTH and ACCIDENT 
SALESMAN 


As its name implies, this new book is a practical 
manual for the use of the field man. It is just what 
insurance companies and general agents have been 
seeking for themselves and their representatives. 
Agents and brokers individually will find that the 
material it contains will put money in their pockets. 

THE HEALTH AND ACCIDENT SALESMAN points out 
that the possibilities of insurance salesmanship as a 
career, outlines methods of selecting and approaching 
prospects, explains how to make and close the sale 
and shows how to render follow-up service to policy- 
holders. 

Health and accident insurance is a form of protec- 
tion that is constantly growing more important. The 
man who knows the product, understands the market 
and is able to. use convincing arguments will succeed 
in selling it and will reap the reward in large com- 
missions. THE HEALTH AND ACCIDENT SALESMAN 
teaches you how to do this. The book is bound in 
handsome heavy cloth, pocket size, and costs only 
75 cents. Discounts for quantity orders. 
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We have something to offer in the way 
of a general agency that is very attractive 
to find with an old, conservative life com- 
pany. 
vestigate. 


It will pay anyone interested to in- 


All communications confidential. 


Address Box 54, THE SPECTATOR, 
135 William Street, New York. 
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BROKERS PROTEST 





say They Are Not Responsible for 
Earned Pemiums 





SPECIAL COMMITTEE REPORTS 





Objections to National Bureau Plan Voiced 
in Letter to A. W. Whitney 

The argument concerning responsibility for 
the payment of earned premiums on “not taken” 
policies or policies returned as not wanted came 
nearer to solution last week when a special 
committee of the Fire, Marine and Liability 
Brokers Association of New York sent its re- 
port on the subject to A. W. Whitney, acting 
manager of the National Bureau of Casualty 
and Surety Underwriters. A special commit- 
tee of the National Bureau was recently ap- 
pointed to formulate the plans regarding “not 
taken” policies which brought about “free” in- 
surance as an evil in the business. This special 
committee discussed the entire question with 
the brokers’ committee last month, and, since 
that time, the brokers have consolidated their 
views and objections to the National Bureau's 
committee plan. 


The letter sent to Mr. Whitney gave the 
findings of the brokers’ committee and said 
that the plan, if put in operation, would be in- 
consistent with the insurance law, since, when 
brokers are forced to pay an earned premium 
which they cannot collect voluntarily from 
the assured, they will not be in a position to 
sue for that premium as the earned premium 
is due the company and not the broker. They 
say that if the brokers pay earned premiums 
and cannot collect them they will then be in 
violation of the anti-diserimination and anti- 
rebate laws. The brokers’ letter says in part: 


[ We understand the plan of your committee 
includes three features as follows: 

1. The use of uniform application blanks 
which must be prepared and signed by brokers 
before the issuance of policies. 

2. The organization of a bureaw of casualty 
companies to receive reports from all companies 
of “not wanted” policies with full detail in 
connection therewith, including the name of the 
broker involved for the purpose of identifying 
the brokers who are mostly responsible for the 
returns, ‘including information of interest to 
ad companies in connection with the so-called 
evil. 

3. An agreement on the part of the broker, 
printed on the back of the application, to as- 
sume responsibility for the earned premium on 
canceled and “not taken” policies, whatever the 
7m may be, and subject to a minimum 
of $s, 

Our committee desires to co-operate with 
you in your efforts and to that end we are in 
favor of signed applications and the organiza- 
tion of a bureau to handle these problems, and 
we believe that these two features will go a 
long way to accomplish the desired results. 

We are, however, unalterably opposed to the 
enforced responsibility of brokers for earned 
premiums. 


Henry S. Ives on Government Ownership 

At the annual convention of the Insurance 
Federation of Minnesota and the Minnesota 
Association of Insurance Agents held last week 


at St. Cloud, Henry Swift Ives, vice-president 
of the Casualty Information Clearing House of 
Chicago, Ill., in discussing “Government Own- 
ership and the Insurance Grand Jury” said that 
government ownership of industry is the prod- 
uct of loafing minds and loitering ambitions and 


that it has never won an economic battle 
despite the unfair advantages it demands in its 
own behalf, that it has never developed a new 


idea and that it has never created anything ex- 


cept jobs. Mr. Ives classifies it as “the drag- 
ging brake of individual enterprise and a stw)- 
born barrier to industrial progress.” He 


further said: 

Government ownership may well be defined 
as the substitution of government deficits for 
private profits. It makes politics instead of 
business the national dividend producer. It is 
destructive of wealth growth and productive of 
debt growth. It provides a well-appointed 
heaven for the bureaucrat and a desolate hell 
for the taxpayer. It shackles the liberty which 
true democracy fosters and sets free the tyranny 
which socialism enjoins. 


LIFE INDEMNITY 
L. D. Ramsey Discusses Problems of 
Coverage 

L. D. Ramsey, treasurer of the Business 
Mens Assurance Company, Kansas City, took 
a leading part in the discussions of the Health 
& Accident Underwriters’ Conference at 
Gloucester, Mass., recently, and, referring to 
the question of life indemnity, pointed out that 
the trend of the companies had been toward 
extension of the ccverage to include all haz- 
ards. He instanced the findings shown in the 
report of a special committee of the Actuarial 
Society of America, made at the June con- 
vention of that body, and then went on to say: 

One of the largest casualty companies has 
announced its intention to refuse granting full 
life indemnity under its health contracts after 
the first of this month. On contracts in force 
where life indemnity is provided without re- 
quirement of house ccnfinement under health 
insurance, the rate will be increased twenty- 
five per cent or no renewal granted. They 
have gone even further by refusing coverage 
for first day of illness unless it be for house 
confinement. This company reports it has suf- 
fered an underwriting loss of five hundred 
thousand dollars in the past five years. 

We have incurred five hundred seventy-one 
sick claims of more than thirty weeks’ dura- 
tion, averaging $1075 each. This is less than 
one-half of one per cent of all claims incurred 
and the total amount paid on such claims to 
August 15 was less than one and one-half per 
cent of all the claims paid. Two hundred and 
eighty-four of this number exceeded fifty-two 
weeks’ disability. With an average exposure 
of approximately 90,000, we do not feel 
alarmed cver this claim experience. We find 
our losses of long duration, over fifty-two 
weeks, among the advanced age group. Fifty- 
seven per cent of such claims pending at this 
time fall into ages forty-five to sixty, with 
thirty-four per cent of the total number pend- 
ing in the group from 45 to 55. 


Constitution Indemnity Engages Charles 
N. Young 
Charles N. Young has been engaged by the 
Constitution Indemnity Company of Philadel- 
phia as manager of their safety engineering 
department. 
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Operating in: 


ARKANSAS 
CALIFORNIA 
COLORADO 
DELAWARE 
DIST. OF COLUMBIA 
IDAHO ILLINOIS 
INDIANA 
IOWA KANSAS 
KENTUCKY 
MAINE 
MARYLAND 
MICHIGAN 
MINNESOTA 
MISSOURI 
MONTANA NEBRASKA 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
NORTH CAROLINA 
NORTH DAKOTA 
OHIO OKLAHOMA 
PENNSYLVANIA 
RHODE ISLAND 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
TENNESSEE 


TEXAS UTAH 
VERMONT 


VIRGINIA 
WEST VIRGINIA 
WISCONSIN 
WYOMING 
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The Inter-State is licensed to 
operate in 34 states of the Union. 
A steady, consistent growth in 
the volume of business from 
these states is our reward for 
the good protection we give to 
our policyholders at low cost. 








As the Inter-State has grown, 
so has the volume of our agencies 
grown. With this increase in 
volume has come an increase in 
the earnings of our represent- 


atives. 


Insurance men who are interested in 

securing a general agency with the 

Inter-State will be given complete - 
information upon request. Ask for 

it today. A postcard is all that is 

necessary. 











Inter-State Business 
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Actuarial 








LEON IRWIN & CO., Inc., New Orleans, La. 


Fidelity Phenix Fire 
of New York of New York 


‘ord 
Automobile of Hart- N. ew Amsterdam 
New York Casualty Co. 
Standard of New State of Penn. lemnity Company 
t of New of America 
National Union of ork 
Pittsburgh BROKERS’ LINES SOLICITED 











Actuarial 
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Actuarial 








Established 1865 by David Parks Fackler 
EDWARDB.FACKLER WILLIAM BREIBY 


FACKLER and BREIBY 


Consulting Actuaries 


’ Audits Calculations 
Examinations 


50 BROAD STREET 


Consultations 
Valuations 


NEW YORK 








MILES M. DAWSON & SON 
CONSULTING 
ACTUARIES 


Bar Building, 36 W. 44th St. 
NEW YORK 








Woodward, Fondiller and Ryan 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


“Actuarial and Statistical Service in all Branches 
of Insurance and for Pension Funds; Office Systems 
and Reorganizations; Insurance Accounting and 
Auditing.’ 


75 Fulton Street New York 








DONALD F. CAMPBELL 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


160 No. LA SALLE ST. Telephone State 7298 
CHICAGO 


GEORGE B. BUCK 
ACTUARY 


Specializing in Employees’ 
Benefit and Pension Funds 


HENRY R. CORBETT 
ACTUARY 


Specialty — Pension Funds 
—£ and Employee’s Benefits. 




















25 SPRUCE ST. NEW YORK 175 W. JACKSON BLVD. CHICAGO 
SAMUEL BARNETT 
CONSULTING ACTUARY Bae 
INSURANCE LAWYER Statisticians 
502 Forsyth Bldg. ATLANTA, GA. — 
COPELAND and COTHRAN Underwriters 
Statistical 


® CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


Southeastern Trust Building 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA; 








E. L. MARSHALL 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 
Hubbell Building 
DES MOINES, IOWA 




















Bureau, Inc. 


We render complete statistical service and 
relieve you of the pressure of annual statement 
filing. 

We are also equi to prepare cancellation 
and reinsurance sc = Nag or handle any job 
where the use of tabulating machines or comp- 
tometers is desirable. 


Phone: BEEKMAN 1461 


81 Fulton St. New York City 

















T. J. McCOMB 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


Colcord Bldg., OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 











A. SIGTENHORST,F. A.1.A. 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


National City Bank Bidg., WACO, TEXAS 








JAMES H. WASHBURN, F. A. I. A. 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 

LIFE INSURANCE—Ordinary, Intermediate, 

at Industrial and Special Classes 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
Expert Advice on Domestic, Tropical and 
Semi-Tropical Business 

Cable Address: Gertract, New York 

165 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 








HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS 


OMAHA DENVER DES MOINES 











F. M. SPEAKMAN, C. P. A. 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 
BURNS & SPEAKMAN, Certified Public Accountants 


THE BOURSE PHILADELPHIA 








ABB LANDIS 
CLARENCE L. ALFORD 


Consulting Actuaries 


INDEPENDENT LIFE BLDG. 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 











L. A. GLOVER & CO. | 


Consulting Actuaries, Life Insurance 
Accountants, Statisticians 


29 South La Salle St., Chicago 








INDUSTRIAL LIFE 
INSURANCE 


New edition, revised and enlarged 
HISTORY, STATISTICS, PLANS 
CANVASSING HELPS and SUGGES- 

TIONS 
A valuable book devoted to the service 


of those engaged in a most important 
branch of life insurance service. 


INDUSTRIAL LIFE INSURANCE 


sets forth the history of the business, 
explains its problems and tells agents how 
to eonduct and increase their business. 


It is 
A Guide to the System of Industrial 
Life Insurance 


A Source of Inspiration and Helpful 
Hints 


A Reliable Text Book 
PRICE $3.50 


Liberal Discount on 
Quantity Orders 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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THE SPECTATOR 


Miscellaneous Insurance 








INSURANCE STOCK QUOTATIONS 
All Bils and Quotations Subject to Con- 
firmation 
The following quotations, as of Sept. 20, 
1926, are from reliable New York and Hart- 
ford stock houses and if any of our readers 
are interested in stocks not appearing in this 
list, the Research Bureau of THE SPECTATOR 
will endeavor to give to any correspondent 

whatever information may be desired. 

It can be readily understood that these quo- 
tations are not firm, due to the fluctuation of 
the market and are only intended to indicate 
the activity of their trading: 


Bid Offered 

Agricultural 

Ralph B. Leonard & Cor, Ma... 240 265 
Alliance Fire 

Gilbert Elliott & oe Wi Mita eos 48 52 

McCown & Co., Bg i... 48 52 
American Casualty i mentint, re. 

Gilbert Elliott & Co., N. Y........ 20 25 
American Alliance 

J. K. Rice, Jr., & Co. ee : eee 295 305 

Gilbert Elliott’ & Gs, Wee Sisds vee ds 290 310 
American Ins. Co. 

Ralph B. Leonard & a 22 23 
American Surety 

Curtis & Sanger, N. ta aac sine aiid a eid 184 188 

Gilbert Elliott & Co., 7 ME scsvecaens 184 188 

Gude, Winmill & Co., Dee Woe gavvatee 183 187 
Bankers & Shippers 

Curtsa & tanec, BU. We cs-6:4.0 6. o-s:0x 290 300 

J. K. Rice, Jr., & Co. a a easiest 293 300 

Gilbert Elliott & eS = eee 290 310 

Ralph B. Leonard & a be Ae 293 310 
Camden Fire 

McCown & Co., Phila. and N.Y... 13% 144 
Carolina Insurance 

Gude, Winmill & Co., N. Y........ 30 33 

Gilbert Elliott & Co., N MG sieig Kar 31 34 
City of New York 

Gilbert Elliott & Co., N. Y........ 290 300 

Ralph B, Leonard & Co., i Ag ae 285 295 

Gude, Winmill & Co., N. ie 290 305 
Constitution Indemnity 

McCown & Co., Phila. and N. Y... 25 30 
Continental 

Gilbert Elliott & Co., N. V........ 134 138 

Gude, Winmill & Co., N. A eee ta 134 137 

Ralph B. Leonard & Co., Pie We cues 135 139 
Fidelity Phenix 

Curtis & Sanger, N. Y............ 191 196 

Gilbert Elliott & Co., N. Y........ 193 197 

Gude, Winmill & Co., WAG Biveccts ee 191 195 

Ralph B. Leonard & Co. eh eee 193 197 
Fire fan n of Philadelphia 

McCown & Co., Phila. and N. Y... 53% 544% 
Franklin Fire 

J: Bee Mee ee Cee a 175 180 





Insurance 
Company 
Stocks 


Inquiries Invited 


GUDE, WINMILL & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange. 
tr WALL ST. 
NEW YORK 


Tel. Hanover 7520 











Gilbert Elliott & Co., N. Y........ 
Gude, Winmill & Co.,N. Y 
McCown & Co., Phila......... 
Glens Falls 
Curtis & Sanger, N. Y............ 
Ralph B. Leonard & Co., N. Y..... 
Conning & Co., Hartford.......... 
Globe & Rutgers 
Gilbert Elliott & Co., N. ¥ : 
Ralph B,. Leonard & Co., WEES 5 558s 
Great American 
Curtis & Sanger, N. Y 
Gilbert Elliott & Co., N. Y 
Gude, Winmill & Co., N. V........ 
Ralph B. Leonard & Co., N. Y..... 
Hanover Fire 
q, Ee Rice, Je & Co. No Ve wc. 
Ralph B. Leonard & Co., N. Y..... 


Gilbert Elliott & Co., N. Y........ 
Harmonia 
J. eo ee, Ie, Ge Coe., We Yenc 50s 


Home Insurance 

Conning & Co., Hartford.......... 

Gilbert Elliott & Co., N. Y........ 

Gude, Winmill & Co., N. Y........ 

J, Ws OO Big Ges ING Mls onal 

Custis & Gane, 10. Vi oi. nc cece 

Ralph B. Leonard & Co., N. Y..... 
Homestead 

y. ace; Ft, & Co., Noes. ses 

Gilbert Elliott & Co., N. Y........ 
Importers & Exporters 

Curtis & Sanger, N. Vo. ccc cc ccee 
Insurance Co. of North America 

Conning & Co., Hartford.......... 

Gilbert Elliott & Co., N. Y........ 

Ralph B. Leonard & Co. WW Waa aa:6 
Insurance Securities Co., Inc, 

(Union Indemnity Group) 

Gilbert Elliott & Co., N. Y........ 
Manufacturers Casualty 

McCown & Co., Phila. and N. Y... 
Milwaukee Mechanics 

Curtis & Ganeer, N. Vc... 2. ccccce 
National Surety 

Cetie & Gameet, NG, Ve oi cass cece 

Gude, Winmill & Co., N. Y........ 
New Jersey Fire Ins. 

Gilbert Elliott & Co., N. Y 
Niagara Fire 

Ralph B. Leonard & > 

Gude, Winmill & Co., so  Sapeen 
Northern Insurance 

Ralph B. Leonard & Co., N. Y..... 

Gude, Winmill & Co., N. Y........ 
North River 

J. K. Rice, Jr., & Co., 
Pacific 

Gude, Winmill & Co., 

Gilbert Elliott & Co., hy eae 
Reliance 

McCown & Co., Phila. and N. Y 
Stuyvesant 

Gilbert Elliott & Co., N. Y........ 

Gude, Winmill & Co., |). oe 
U.S. Fid. & Guar. 

ast Mitiott & Co., N. V......6 
U. S. Fire 

Gude, Winmill & Co., 

Gilbert Elliott & Co., 
U. S. Merchants and RE 

Gilbert Elliott & Co., N. Y 
Victory Insurance 

McCown & Co., Phila, and N. Y. 
Westchester Fire 

Pps NS A a Seer eee ee 

Gilbert Elliott & Co., N. Y........ 

Ralph B. Leonard & Con, 

Gude, Winmill & Co., N. WE ocak 


HARTFORD STOCKS 


Aetna Casualty and Surety 
Conning & Co., esate 
Markham & ‘Compan 
Roy T. H. Barnes x Co., Hartford . 
Aone Insurance (Fire) 
Conning & Co., Hartford.......... 
Markham & Company Pats Uh cialein as 
Roy T. H. Barnes & Co., Hartford. 
fens Life Stock 
Conning & Co., Hartford.......... 
Markham & Company > ae Se 
Roy T. H. Barnes & Co., Hartford. 
Aetna Life (Full Paid Receipts) 
Conning & Co., Hactford 
Markham & Company............ 
Roy T. H. Barnes & Co., Hartford. 
Automobile Insurance 
Conning & Co., om Sea aaa 
Markham & Compan 
Roy T. H. Barnes & Ge Hartford . 
Conn, General Life 
Conning & Co., Hartford.......... 
Markham & Company Be winlddaieia adie 
Roy T. H. Barnes & Co., Hartford. 
Hartford Fire 
Conning & Co., Hartford.......... 
Markham & Comp ee SR eee ee 
Roy T. H. Barnes & Co., Hartford. 
a a ‘Steam Builer 
Conning & Co., Hartford.......... 
Markham & Company say oRahe ead’ 
Roy T. H. Barnes & Co. ., Hartford. 
National Fire 
Conning & Co., Hartford.......... 
Markham & Company 


Roy T. H. Barnes & Co., Hartford. 
Phoenix Insurance 
Conning & Co., 


po Ae 
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1430 
1425 
288 
287 
287 
287 
187 


188 
188 


524% 
52 
53 


20 
29 
34 


216 
216 


33 


229 
230 


275 
265 


108 


95 
2014 


200 
195 


217 


138 
136 


181 
182 
178 


220 
220 


38 


235 
236 


113 


102 
105 


21% 


210 
203 


223 


143 
142 


Markham & Company............ 555 565 
Roy T. H. Barnes & Co., Hartford. 565 575 
Travelers Insurance 
Conning & Co., Hartford.......... 1215 1225 
Markham & Company............ 12 1250 
Roy T. H. Barnes & Co., Hartford. 1235 1250 
NEW ENGLAND STOCKS 
American Investment Securities Co. 
Chas, A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston. . 74% 84 
Boston Casualty 
Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston. . 14 18 
Boston Insurance 
Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston.. 455 465 
Capitol Fire Ins. Co. 
Chas. A. Day. & Co., Inc., Boston, 
RGIS owies vcataaistds tine boo 94 
oe OE ee Ota eee 275 
Columbia National Life Ins. Co. 
Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston. . 180 
Conveyancers Title Ins. Co. 
as. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston. . 100 
Mass. Bond & Ind. Co. 
Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston. . 260 
Mass. Title Ins., pfd. 
Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston. . 40 
New Hampshire Fire 
Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston. . 358 
Old Colony Insurance 
Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston. . 210 
Providence Washington 
Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston. . 305 315 
Ralph B. Leonard & Co., N. Y..... 300 310 


Securities Insurance of New Haven 
Conning & Co., Hartford.......... 84 85 
Springfield Fire & Marine 


Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston... 455 465. 
United Life & Accident Insurance 
Chas A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston. . 48 





United States Fidelity and Guaranty Stock 
Reaches New High 

Stock of the United States Fidelity and’ 
Guaranty Company of Baltimore, Md., reached,. 
at 220, its high water mark for all time. The 
executive committee, at its next meeting, is 
expected to recommend the disbursement of an 
extra dividend of 2 per cent, which amounts to: 
$1 a share. When the board of directors meet 
on October 1, there is a strong: possibility that 
a stock dividend of 25 per cent will be declared. 


C. G. Kiser Again Heads Virginia Indus- 
trial Commission 

RicHMonpD, Va., September 21.—Governor 
Harry F. Byrd, of Virginia, has reappointed! 
Charles G. Kiser to serve as chairman of the 
Industrial Commission for a second term of 
six years. The Industrial Commission is 
charged with the administration of the work- 
men’s compensation law. 





Hartford Insurance 


Stocks 


We specialize-in Hartford Insur- 
ance Stocks and recommend the 
purchase of Aetna Life Insurance 
Company at present prices. Analy- 
sis of this Company sent on re- 
quest. 


MARKHAM & COMPANY 


Insurance & Bank Stocks 


15 Lewis Street 
Hartford, Conn. 
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Protection — 





Hunger 





SEVEN-TENTHS of the families 
in America are dependent on 
wages, and the fathers and 
mothers live in constant dread of 
sickness, injury, unemployment, 
impoverished old age, and pre- 
mature death. That they hunger 
for protection from these calam- 
ities is proclaimed by the billions 
of industrial insurance in force. 


Those who are hard pressed, es- 
pecially, realize that insurance 
has developed into something 
more than mere indemnity. With 
its nurses dotting the country, 
its safety engineers rernoving the 
dangers to life and limb, its med- 
ical men and welfare workers 
steadily extending the life-span, 
insurance is now, in very truth, 
protection. And so, for the wage 
earner, it is neither a luxury nor 
even a debatable purchase; it is a 
vital want. The institution that 
enables him to meet that want, 
renders him a valuable service. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HALEY FISKE . . . . 
FREDERICK H.ECKER . 


President 


Vice-President 





























THE 
BUSINESS BUILDER 
SERVICE 


A series of 


INFORMING WORKS OF VALUE 
TO AGENTS AND PROSPECTS 


By William T, Nash 
Originator of Monthly Income Insurance 
Much valuable advice and instructive matter for agents, 
including the veteran and the beginner, can be found in the 


publications issued by The Spectator Company of which Wil- 
liam T. Nash is the author. 


LEAFLETS FOR CREATING PROSPECTS 


BIG BUSINESS AND LIFE INSURANCE...........cccccecsececs 10 
Ds TE LIL. oa sic josite 5 o'5 00 Fnie.a v0 40-80 so Walelsd Und kes eee ae 10 
ee ee, Se eI cian w s gininca's:sihe.o 0nd. 0 odiauasepa he ee noted 25 
DOES A YOUNG MAN NEED LIFE INSURANCE?............+. 15 
FAMILIAR DANGERS LOSE THEIR TERRORS................ 10 
PRIMI  TINMISS SOREN) DEM s 5 0 ics cae de'einnicid 0's dina quiesis oes 10 
GRITING THe MOST OUT OF LIPR......ccsccccccctscecavscsac 10 
GUNS Tle OY A CURB sb 365 os 0. 8s cla mee deis'enidal Sine 15 
HOW MUCH LIFE INSURANCE SHOULD A FARMER CARRY?..10 
Pe I MIO ON ois sinc nccss kecevccusecesageupercs spt Cotats 10 
PENN Se IE IN nin o-5 0562/4 9's niet 0 caine Vio eee ed Hone tie biN Atle Gein eee 10 


ONE BUSINESS MAN’S EXPERIENCE WITH LIFE INSURANCE.15 


CRP emer errr rere rere eresseserereeeeeeeeesesesesesesesoes 


AN 
ONE FARMER’S EXPERIENCE WITH LIFE INSURANCE...... 10 
ONE SALARIED MAN’S EXPERIENCE WITH LIFE INSURANCE.15 
ONE SELF-SUPPORTING WOMAN AND HER LIFE INSURANCE.15 
ONE YOUNG MAN’S EXPERIENCE WITH LIFE INSURANCE. .10 


PARTNERS AND LIFE INSURANCE. ...........cccccccccceccces 10 
REAL REASONS FOR LIFE INSURANCE. ............ccccececees 10 
EEE Be Bee ICH, TI oe 60a 0:6 5's 5 ogc 00 0 6s 5a ccs triemenesiooe 10 
LEAFLETS FOR INSTRUCTION OF THE AGENT 
A TIER ING 66. oo oisine SG Kicin'ng 05:4b 54's ew ego mmeseaeees Te 25 
CHARLIZE: Peels  DRAD BOOK. oie 0.5.6 si6.s:05ss 0's v0.00 0 eaeecision 10 
SE Ce PURE, WENO OO as 50 kg sav cde de eyes scence cosets 15 
te SE e Ce ED oo oso 0 co sce see Opec acs si cece anes 15 
PRE AE EAM, RARED 3 6: 0:0-8's sueGie'e KiNG ia elo cisrsle RES ROE 0 eco 15 
LEAFLETS FOR MONTHLY INCOME PROSPECTS 
ESR APs LINO A ING s 5 6 5od560 0c 00 selene cdadestsedovccia 10 
FOIE, See eee 120 1S LINO ANCES ooo cc acccccecccnsccseueseesied 10 
Voge ge ae ae rere er eh re meee 10 
ONE WOMAN'S EXPERIENCE WITH A MONTHLY INCOME...15 
OUT OF Tis Bee Cae OF DAB e oe 05s ve sie eee ee tingle o's ol o 10 
BARING Wate TOU LBA VE,. «occ sies cnicseomeaspesignae ves Reece’ 10 
CONSERVATION LEAFLETS TO REDUCE LAPSATION 
Phe ho) ge et a cr ee ere 10 
DON’T THROW AWAY THE LIEFRBOAT .. 2... .sccccccccccscccces 10 
ay eer aeneeet Be CUANCE,. 1. cc ccccccscncscessedeccdveees 10 
EEOW: ESDPMG: ARE SHATTERED. .....cccoccsccsccesesecccccecse 10 
WEY WH WONT LIVE FORRVGER 6.00. cciericcccccoseesesesess 10 
CONSERVATION LEAFLETS TO REDUCE LOANS 
AE WERNER AONE BORIS ooo 60 60 s's 5s cise prccceccccevoose eens 10 
BORROWING ON YOUR LIFE INSURANCE.........cccceccecess 10 
HAVE YOU A LOAN ON YOUR LIFE INSURANCE?..........006. 10 
LEAFLETS ON ACCIDENT AND HEALTH INSURANCE 
eg Re oa Sa Pe eee eee eC ee ey OTe 10 
SOMETHING IS ALWAYS HAPPENING..........ccccccccceceess 10 
peo EY sg ee ee er ree free is etre reer re wos esee 


Sample copies of all the Nash leaflets, varying in price from ten to twenty- 
five cents each, amount to $4.95. Send us $4, and we will mail you sample 
copies of all 41 of the Nash leaflets conveniently packed in a carrying case 
for easy reference. Ask for circulars giving prices in quantities. We will 
also mail you on application a 32 page descriptive pamphlet entitled The 
Business Builder’s Service. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


INSURANCE EXCHANGE 135 WILLIAM STREET 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 


7309 O-7-26 R 
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INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE 





CTION 


HELPFUL HINTS FOR 
SUPERINTENDENTS 
...AND AGENTS... 
RECENT EVENTS 
INA BUSY FIELD 


The Company, the Agent and the Policyholder 


By ALFRED HURRELL 


| 


| 






































Vice-President and General Counsel, Prudential Insurance Company of America 


Despite the definite commission given me that 
I survey the company, the agent and the policy- 
holder from the viewpoint of the company, I 
do not approach the subject free of difficulties. 
In this day of conventions, congresses, agency 
meetings and the like, there has been so much 
said, and so well said, about life insurance, its 
purpose, its strength, its influence, that a re- 
quest for a formal address on the subject— 
no matter how cordially extended—contains, 
for me at least, something akin to a challenge. 
If man there be who can tell the leaders of 
the field forces of the American life insur- 
ance companies anything new about their busi- 
ness, or anything old which they have over- 
looked, concerning its value or virtue, he would 
be an interesting acquaintance and well worth 
knowing—and I say this in all sincerity. 


DIFFERENCE IN VIEWPOINTS 

In seeking to determine the difference be- 
tween the viewpoint of the policyholder, -the 
agent and the company, so that I might devote 
my attention wholly to the latter, the convic- 
tion was forced on me that whether one looked 
at this great business through the eyes of the 
company, the agent or the policyholder substan- 
tially the same things would be seen. In a 
limited sense only, can there be three separate 
and distinct points of view. It is conceivable 
that in some managerial watch-tower the 
engrossing occupation of the lookouts is the 
subject of reducing or eliminating acquisition 
expenses; and it may be that in the tents on 
the plain, where the field forces are quartered, 
the uppermost topic around the camp fires is 
how those same expenses may be increased; 
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and it is possible that among the great army 
of policyholders there is thought only of the 
individual benefits to be derived from the poli- 
cies held, without any appreciation or knowl- 
edge of the system which makes these policies 
possible, or of which the policyholder is a part. 

Granting the existence of some of these 
possibilities, I am satisfied that they do not 
bulk large enough to warrant classification. 
The policyholders understand that expenses 
must be incurred in the operation of the busi- 
ness, and its enormous growth under the agency 
system has demonstrated that the mass produc- 
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tion, so to speak which has resulted therefrom 
has reduced the per capita per policy expense 
to a minimum and is therefore good, and there 
is no serious issue between the companies and 
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their agents. The companies on the one hand 
are bound both by the pressure of competition 
and the positive obligations to their policy- 
holders to reduce acquisition and overhead ex- 
penses to the lowest point which is consistent 
with proper growth, and proper growth can- 
not be attained unless the field forces are com- 
posed of high class and efficient men, and 
such cannot be secured and kept in the service 
unless the rewards to be gained are sufficient 
to attract. On the other hand, the men who 
constitute the great life insurance army ap- 
preciate that their compensation cannot be un- 
conscionable or excessive, and that exception- 
ally large returns may only be secured by ren- 
dering exceptional service. 


So I must proceed, therefore, on the theory 
that as the institution of life insurance is com- 
posed of the companies, the agents and the 
policyholders and as the true interests of all 
three are identical, that the viewpoint of each, 
toward the business as a whole, broadly speak- 
ing, is much the same. If this be conceded, 
the necessity at once arises of determining 
which of the many mteresting features of life 
insurance should claim our attention. Even 
though we again viewed familiar scenery we 
could dwell at length upon the primary, or 
what seems at first glance to be the primary, 
benefits conferred by this business. We could 
speak honestly of the opportunity it affords for 
the protection of the widows and orphans 
against want, privation and suffering. We 
could recount its record of support, education 
and comforts provided for a man’s loved ones 
after death has claimed him, and of the 
strain on government relieved thereby. Atten- 
tion could be called to the higher grade of 
citizenship which resulted from a general ac- 
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ceptance of the theory that a man owes sup- 
port to his dependents even after death. It 
could be demonstrated how the steady progress 
of life insurance has led to improvements in 
hygienic conditions, in longevity and the pub- 
lic health. The economic good arising from 
the systematic saving which the business en- 
courages could be developed in detail. Figures 
running into the now many billions could be 
cited to show how the premiums—contributions 
of the multitude—paid to the companies in 
small amounts as consideration for the protec- 
tion furnished, combined, constitute large units 
of capital which is used to build the homes of 
the nation, develop agriculture, construct trans- 
portation lines, public utility systems, railroad 
equipment, school houses, highways, other gov- 
ernment works, and the like. We could en- 
large upon the amazing success of the business 
as a business, shown by the annual increase in 
the totals of assets, insurance in force and new 
business written; of the wonderful opportunity 
for a worth-while career the business offers 
for wide awake, vigorous, sincere men of char- 
acter; of how the science of life insurance re- 
sponds to the needs of business and of the 
people as those needs arise. In short, any one 
of these features is worthy of separate and ex- 
tended consideration and some no doubt have 
or will receive such before this program, de- 
voted to raising the standards of life through 
life insurance has run its course. 


SoctaL RELATIONSHIPS 

The most striking consideration, however, 
which comes to mind in reflecting on all of 
these interesting and important benefits which 
flow directly and indirectly from life insur- 
ance, as we view the picture as a whole, is 
the relationship which the institution bears to 
government and the social order into which it 
is so closely woven. We have in America a 
civilization not superior in many ways to that 
found in the older countries of Europe; in mat- 
ters of pure culture and education we may be 
sadly lacking, as asserted by many a person bet- 
ter able to judge than I, but in matters per- 
taining to the freedom of the individual, not 
only as to his person, but as to his choice of 
occupation, means of livelihood and opportunity 
to improve his condition of life, it is conceded 
that we are far in advance of any country any- 
where. The tonic effect which the development 
and spread of life insurance has had on this 
civilization, by reason of the support it gives 
to the principles and guarantees on which the 
present order—social and political—is based, is 
worthy of a closer view. 

America is committed and devoted to the in- 
dividualistic ideal. It can be said that the re- 
markable and unprecedented progress in the in- 
dustrial, business and social life of the country 
has resulted from the premium which has here 
been placed from the beginning on individual 
effort. With but few exceptions, the working 
out of which but emphasize the innate value 
of the rule, government has been kept in the 
business of governing and the business of the 
country has been left for the citizens thereof 


to transact. From colonial times, up through 
the revolutionary period and until independ- 
ence was achieved, our forefathers laid the 
foundations of our social and political order 
along the lines which still obtain, namely, that 
each individual was at liberty to work out his 
own destiny as long as he did not interfere 
with his neighbor who was doing likewise, 
and that whatever of property an individual 
acquired honestly was his and as such entitled 
to the protection of government. The doctrine 
of property rights was a part of, and deeply 
imbedded in, the theory of the rights of the in- 
dividual. The Federal union was organized 
under the constitution in order that a system of 
government might be established here under 
which these rights could be best preserved. 
The sneer so often voiced by extreme critics 
of the present social and political order—that 
the statesmen of the constitutional convention 
deliberately enthroned property rights in the 
governmental scheme which they devised—need 
not be denied with any heat. The charge that 
George Washington was a “landed proprietor,” 


. and a man of property, need excite no patriot. 


We may be thankful he was, and that he and 
his colleagues understood so well that if the 
new nation was to succeed, an orderly system 
of government which should protect the prop- 
erty of the citizens as well as their lives and 
liberties, must be established. How firmly this 
was fixed in the minds of the whole people is 
evidenced by the insistence of many of the 
States that they would. adopt the constitution 
only on condition that there should be definitely 
concreted therein the principle that no citizen 
could “be deprived of life, liberty or property 
without due process of law.” This condition 
was met by the adoption of the fifth amend- 
ment to that effect, almost concurrently with 
the constitution, which amendment also con- 
tained the further safeguard, “nor shall private 
property be taken for public use without just 
compensation.” Extreme care was used by 
the statesmen and the people of that period to 
be certain that one of the three most important 
duties with which the government they were 
erecting should be charged, was that of pro- 
tecting the property of the individual. 

There were other and important matters 
dealt with in that great instrument, but the 
nub of the whole scheme, in its relation to the 
material prosperity of the people who were to 
live under the government then being estab- 
lished, is found in this constitutional guaran- 
tee respecting the property of those people: 


SACREDNESS OF PROPERTY 

You will, of course, catch the significance 
of this emphasis. There would be no point to 
the thrift you preach and sell if society were 
not foundationed on the principle of the sac- 
redness of property. We life insurance men 
must not forget this. There is a deal of loose 
thinking and !oose talking about the burdens 
and defects of the capitalistic system, with its 
mode of profit making and profit taking. We 
are told that the nation is money mad, that the 


people are bowing before false gods, and that 
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if we would save our civilization we must 
change our system, have a new deal, abolish 
the principle of property rights, take away the 
urge the individual now has to accumulate on 
his own behalf or for the benefit of whom he 
will, and get society on a more truly altruistic 
basis. We have heard some of all of these 
suggestions, with varying degrees of earnest- 
ness and of detail, and from different types of 
individuals who, while not being perhaps in 
complete agreement as to the remedy needed, 
are sure that the present status is wrong, 
I sympathize with these reformers. I think 
I do so because every once in a while I am 
consumed with an ambition to reform some- 
thing myself. I think that is the state of 
the normal man who is forced to undergo the 
experiences of life. I am slow, however, in 
joining the pack for the fear I have when one 
is in full hue and cry that it may be after 
the wrong animal. It often proves so to be. 
A standing suspicion and condemnation should 
attach to any remedy recommended for the bet- 
terment of our social order, which includes the 
doing away with private property and the 
obliteration or repression of man’s acquisitive 
instinct. Equally to be condemned are the vari- 
ous propositions put forth with great finesse 
and a luring plausibility by many devotees of 
social and political reform, who would exclude 
individual enterprise as such from this, that, 
and the other field of endeavor, and transfer 
to the government exclusive rights to engage 
thereafter in such activities, or that would put 
the government into business in competition 
with its citizens. The last suggestion is the 
more dangerous because it is the more subtle. 


PROPAGANDISTS Busy 
Many a man will stand complacent while 
propaganda is going on all about him to permit 
his government to go into a business which does 
not directly affect the one out of which he 
makes his livelihood, who would get very much 
(Continued on page 57) 
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Eradication of Preventable Diseases 


By Lee K. FRANKEL, PH.D 


Second Vice-President, Metropolitan Life Insurance Company € 


Speaking before the meeting of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters in Atlantic 
City, Dr. Lee K. Frankel, second vice-president 
of the Metropolitan Life, New York, said it 
has been shown that it is possible to eradicate 
the so-called preventable diseases by the appli- 
cation of existing knowledge and the adequate 
expenditure of funds. He referred to the fact 
that yellow fever, cholera, bubonic plague, etc., 
are no longer a menace in America, although 
constant vigilance is still necessary to prevent 
these diseases coming from foreign shores. He 
pointed to the fact that smallpox offers little 
concern to the authorities of the East, although 
in certain sections of the West the disease is 
still prevalent. Continuing, he said: 


DISEASE PREVENTION 


Nothing is more significant than that in cities 
like Auburn, N. Y., New Haven, Conn., and 
some others, through the application of intelli- 
gence and the use of modern scientific medicine, 
there have been no deaths from diphtheria in 
nearly two years. What these cities have done 
can be done in other communities. It requires 
only the application of common sense and the 
vision to realize that, knowing the cause and 
the method of prevention it is necessary only 
to apply this knowledge intelligently and 
wisely. 

The speaker referred to the decreasing tu- 
berculosis death rate, which has been cut in 
half in the past ten years. He said that where 
formerly the death rate among infants aver- 
aged 100 per thousand births the aim of every 
intelligent community is to bring the average 
down to 50. When this was achieved further 
steps would be taken to see whether all pre- 
ventable mortality cannot be avoided. Other 
diseases of bacterial origin, such as scarlet 
fever, measles, whooping cough, etc., will fol- 
low the course of diphtheria as methods for 
their cure and prevention are perfected. Com- 
menting on what this conquest of diseases will 
mean with respect to human life, he said: 


_In the last fifteen years, the expectation of 
life in the United States has gone from fifty- 
one years to fifty-eight years. Back in 1855, 
the life expectation was forty vears in Massa- 
chusetts. What this means is possibly best 
shown by a comparison with countries in which 
health conditions have not improved. In India, 
the expectation of life to-day is still twenty- 
three years. 


ImpROvED MorTALITY 


_ What does it mean in dollars and cents? It 
is difficult to determine. There is practically 
no data available, other than that of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company. Our own 
experience has shown that over and above the 
mortality improvement in the population during 
the period 1911 to 1925, through the campaign 
of education which the company has conducted, 
our industrial death rate for ages one year and 
over has gone down year by year to a greater 
extent than in the population at large. Meas- 
ured in terms of human lives, it means that 





we have paid death claims on over 200,000 
fewer lives than we would have paid if the 
mortality of 1911 had prevailed. Estimated in 
terms of dollars and cents it means a saving in 
death claims of $43,000,000. 

We believe, however, that if insurance com- 
panies, generally, ordinary as well as indus- 
trial, were to develop more health work among 
their policyholders, a greater savings in mor- 
tality, out of all relation to the expense, would 
result. With the enormous exposure of lives 
in the American insurance companies, running 
into probably 50,000,000 persons, and with the 
savings such as we have already demonstrated 
as possible, each one of you can see how enor- 
mous are the possibilities in life saving and in 
the financial economies to the insurance com- 
panies. 


Co-OPERATION NEEDED 
The speaker stated that work in the field of 
public hygeine is not the work of one insurance 
company but should be the combined work of 
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all the companies.: Insurance companies, in 
general, are interested in educating the public 
in insurance matters and they ought to partici- 
pate in the campaign of educating the public 
in health. The country will have enlightened 
health legislation, according to Dr. Frankel, 
only when there is a public enlightened as to 
what its needs are for good health. 

He then pointed out that as the insurance 
companies feel they must do propaganda work 
to bring about safe and sane insurance legis- 
lation it is the business of the great insurance 
associations to carry on the same type of prop- 
aganda for the improvement of the public 
health. It is similarly their duty, he held, to 
act as the defenders of scientific medicine and 
to oppose attacks made on it by various or- 
ganized bodies. He declared that the three 
great insurance bodies—the Association of Life 
Insurance Presidents, the American Life Con- 
vention, and the National Association of Life 
Underwriters—should establish a “health bu- 
reau,” which shall function along lines similar 
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to the legislative bureaus of the American Life 
Convention and the Association of Life Insur- 
ance Presidents. The cost of supporting this 
bureau would be infinitesimal compared with 
the saving that would eventually result when 
the proper type of health legislation would be 
secured through this bureau. He said that 
such a bureau could co-operate with the Amer- 
ican Public Health Association, the National 
Health Council and other national and local 
health organizations, and in particular could 
use the services of the members of the National 
Life Underwriters Association in the respec- 
tive States in which its members reside. 

That a well rounded and comprehensive 
health program under the auspices of such a 
“health bureau” would materially aid in bring- 
ing the average expectation of life in the next 
few decades up by five years was the predic- 
tion of Dr. Frankel. 


Catch ’Em Alive! 

Lapses are wasteful, but no more so than the 
waste of time and opportunity. 

Time lapses, and so does opportunity; people 
lapse, too; they lapse into eternity, leaving 
little or no life insurance. 

Too many people die before we get around 
to them. You've got to catch ’em alive. 

Life, is short. The mortality table is not 
going to suspend operations until we catch up 
with the précession. 

Seventy-two billion dollars of life insurance 
in force looks like a lot of money in a lump 
sum, but when it is spread out over a hundred 
and fifteen million people, it gets mighty thin 
in spots, and millions have no coverage at all. 

The average man’s protection will be what 
it ought to be when the average agent’s pro- 
duction is what it ought to be. 

Ninety-five per cent of the population is 
under-insured, and some agents are wondering 
where to get an application. 

The only answer is increased production 
through straight canvassing and night calls— 
Western and Southern Field News. 





Prudential Mortgage Loans 

Additional mortgage loans amounting to $18,- 
841,761.50 were made during the month of 
August by the Prudential Insurance Company 
of America, Newark, according to a report is- 
sued just recently by Archibald M. Woodruff, 
vice-president of that company in charge of 
its activities in this field. 

Of this total $13,147,701.50 was on dwelling 
houses and apartments in the United States 
and Canada, for the accommodation of 3666 
families; $3,535,600 was on city property other 
than homes, and the remainder, $2,158,460, was 
in farm loans. 
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Success Depends Upon Personal Efficiency 


By Witt1am C. Morton 


Registrar, Life and Casualty Insurance Company of Tennessee, Nashville. 


The word “efficiency” is derived from the 
Latin word, “efficio,” meaning, “I do thoroughly, 
completely, triumphantly.” It can be seen from 
this definition alone that efficiency is largely 
a personal attribute. The efficiency of an in- 
surance organization, therefore, depends upon 
the efficiency of each individual employee. 
And the growth and progress of the company 
rests very largely upon the personal efficiency 
of the debit men. The manner in which a debit 
is collected, the way the books are kept and 
various other items connected therewith all 
fall under the head of personal efficiency. Every 
agent should be interested: in making himself 
just as efficient as it is possbile to do. Every 
man owes it to himself to progress just as 
rapidly as he can. And it is certainly a self 
evident fact that in order to do so, he must 
be forever on the lookout for everything that 
will enable him to “do thoroughly, completely 
and triumphantly.” The agent who does things 
in that way is certainly entitled to be called 
an efficient agent. 


Economy oF ENERGY 

Efficiency is technically nothing more than 
economy of energy, time and space. In fact 
efficiency is the very essence of time, energy 
and space. When either of these three are 
wasted, or consumed without a desired result, 
we have what may be termed a loss of effi- 
ciency. And the growth of insurance com- 
panies depends very largely upon their gain of 
efficiency, while their loss is dependent upon 
the amount of efficiency that is lost. The 
farmer’s wife back before the days of the 
Civil War, often practiced personal efficiency 
and was unaware of it. For instance, when she 
went to the cellar after something to bring 
back and at the same time carried something 
that should be taken down, thereby “killing 
two birds with one stone,” she was practicing 
a very high form of personal efficiency. Com- 
ing on down to the debit, it may just as truth- 
fully be said that there is no higher form of 
personal efficiency than that of working in a 
very systematic way. And saving steps is 
one of those ways. The saving of time is 
indeed worth while. Collecting a debit in regu- 
lar order and on schedule is certainly a mark 
of efficiency. No agent who has an eye for 
efficiency will scatter his debit over a great lot 
of territory when he can, by concentration, build 
a larger one and conserve his energy at the 
same time. 

Perhaps there is no class of people in the 
world who talk more about efficiency than en- 
gineers. But being an engineer must not neces- 
sarily be construed as one who is a civil engi- 
neer or a mechanical one. Every man who 
does things “thoroughly, completely and trium- 
phantly” is entitled to be called an engineer. 
A farm laborer who has learned how to con- 


serve time, energy and space is really a farm 
engineer. The blacksmith who knows how to 
handle his job in the same manner is an engi- 
neer. And I do no violence to truth when I 
say that no business offers greater opportuni- 
ties for development and efficiency than does 
the debit. The debit is largely a matter of de- 
tail. And detail work is the place for men to 
learn how to do things just as they should be. 
A little carelessness on the part of a debit 
man not only means loss of time, energy and 
space, but likewise loss of money. 


Don’t Be DiscourAGED 

Agents who feel that they are not as efficient 
as they should be should never become dis- 
couraged. They should remember that there 
has never yet been invented a machine that is 
absolutely I00 per cent efficient. And the 
greatest of all machines is man. I have never 
yet run across a man who was absolutely 100 
per cent efficient. But what I want you to get 
is this: If you are only twenty per cent effi- 
cient, you should debit yourself with a loss of 
eighty per cent. And your increase in effi- 
ciency can be measured by how you decrease 
that eighty per cent lost motion. To the debit 
man who wants to tackle a real job, there it is 
—lost motion. All time lost loafing on the 
street corners, gossiping when you should be 
at work, staying too long in the office and 
so on, comes under the head of lost motion. 
And the water that has already gone over the 
dam is no good any longer. To the agent, I 
would suggest this: Begin to harness the 
energy that has not as yet been wasted. Waste 
no time worrying about what you have already 
lost but resolve that you will lose no more— 
especially about what you have already lost. 
The worst way to go down hill faster is to 
begin to worry about the failures you have 
already made. Don’t do it. It means ultimate 
failure. 


Here is a very beautiful thought to my way 
of thinking: Every person’s store of energy is 
always in excess of all possible needs. From 
a human standpoint it is certainly consoling 
to realize that Nature is a prodigal in the use 
of energy. For instance, it might truthfully 
be said that the sunlight and the rains which 
she pours upon the earth, the oxygen and the 
nitrogen with which she envelops it, might 
conceivably be harnessed in a way to keep a 
thousand earths the size of this one comfort- 
able for human and animal life. And I be- 
lieve it could just as truthfully be said that 
there is enough energy in the average debit 
man, if utilized, to handle two large debits. 
On the debit, human energy is the driving 
power, space is the territory covered, and time 
is your most valuable asset. In measuring our 
efficiency, therefore, we must take into account 
our waste of energy as well as our waste of 
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time and space. Here are two great rules that 
will help any debit man to become more eff. 
cient: Think about them and give them a trial, 
Here they are: 

First. Be Thyself. Socrates, the great Greek 
philosopher, held to the idea that the best way 
to gain knowledge’ was to acknowledge that he 
knew nothing and the second step must be to 
study himself. There is no doubt in my mind 
but what that is true philosophy. A man who 
thinks he knows all there is to be known about 
business, will. usually be found to be the man 
who knows less, as a general rule. Men these 
days have no monopoly on the knowledge of 
any business: The agent who has sense enough 
to acknowledge that he does not know it all 
and who is willing to learn something about 
himself will succeed where a “smart Alex’ 
will fail. The trouble with most of us is that 
we do too much idle thinking about ourselves, 
We like to think about what we would do if 
we had a million dollars, or what great books 
we might write if we were permitted to circle 
the globe, what great thing's we would accom- 
plish if we had the opportunity, or how much 
good we would do in the world if we had the 
power. But we should soon learn the fact that 
this is mere dreaming or, better still, romanc- 
ing about ourselves. It is not in any sense a 
study of our faults, failures, assets, advantages 
or liabilities. 


ORIGINALITY COUNTS 

In the first place, it should be borne in mind 
that originality is what counts most. It is 
all right to imitate the methods of others but 
they can only be of service to us when they 
force us to bring our own personalities into 
active play. And this is what has made all men 
great. Being yourself naturally implies that 
you will always be found on the right side of 
every great question. As I write these lines, 
the lifeless body of William Jennings Bryan 
is awaiting its final journey to Arlington Ceme- 
tery at Washington where it is to await the 
final judgment. And I believe there is no one, 
however much opposed they might have been 
to some of the things advocated by the Great 
Commoner, but that will admit that he cef- 
tainly was very gifted in “being just himself” 
He was a man who has been constantly before 
the American public for the last thirty years, 
and has always been a great defender of those 
things that he considered of greatest importance 
for the masses of the people. Debit men caf 
certainly gather a great lesson from the life 
of Mr. Bryan, now that it is a closed incident, 
and that is the idea of dedicating yourself to 
the advancement of those things that you cof- 
sider of most benefit to the most people. And 
certainly nothing can be greater than insuf- 
ing the lives of people against a certain hap- 
pening—death. Another great lesson to be 
learned from Bryan’s life is to fully investi- 
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gate any subject in which you are interested 
thoroughly, reach definite conclusions, and then 
have the courage to speak them, and above all 
to live them on your daily contact on the debit. 
And after all, that simply means, when boiled 
down to the bottom: “Be Thyself.” 

Second: Know Thyself. The first principle 
of personal efficiency is to know yourself. 
Learn your strong points and your weak ones. 
Ascertain in what points you excel. Perhaps 
you are timid about meeting people and pre- 
senting the great value of insurance. The 
proper thing to do is to make a special drive 
on daily canvassing. Learn to maintain a posi- 
tive attitude at all times. Think in the posi- 
tive. Give a positive knock on the front door. 
Greet your prospect in an affirmative and opti- 
mistic mood. Radiate self reliance. Learn to 
be a star of hope and realize on your hopes. 
Put your dreams into action. 


Know Your Fautts 

There is no harm in knowing your faults. It 
is no disgrace to know how little you really 
know if you will let it spur you to greater 
activity. The only harm that can possibly come 
to a man when he finds out that he knows so 
very little when he thinks he knows so much 
is that of causing him to lose patience. And 
real men will never let such a discovery daunt 
them, but on the contrary it will cause them to 
become more and more determined. An agent 
is very much like a money collecting machine. 
In fact, Man is the greatest piece of machinery 
in all the world. And here is the thought: 
You are a very complicated machine and YOU 
e“e the only one that can drive it. Your 
iriends may know a great deal about your men- 
tal and physical powers and about your defi- 
ciencies and efficiencies but with all that knowl- 
edge they are powerless when it comes to your 
own self improvement. The only man who can 
help or harm you is your own personal self. 
And what you do to help yourself is personal 
efficiency. There is absolutely no road to suc- 
cess that does not have for its foundation the 
great principle of personal efficiency—prepara- 
tion, energy, thrift, courage, fortitude, ambi- 
tion, industry and nerve force. These are not 
all the qualities by any means but are sufficient 
to demonstrate the fact that the agent’s sutcess 
iS a personal matter. 

Write this thought down in the back of your 
rate book and use it for future reference: 
PERSONAL EFFICIENCY DEMANDS 
THAT AN AGENT BE HIMSELF, AND 
VOT SEEK TO BE LIKE SOMEBODY 
ELSE. 


Railway Employees Start Life Business in 
*Frisco 

San Francisco, Cauir., September 17.—The 

Order of Railway Employees has embarked in 

the life insurance business and has opened a 

life department in San Francisco under the 

management of George Saygol. The organi- 


zation plans to immediately start an active 
campaign for the life business in the San Fran- 
cisco territory. 
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Carrying the Life Insurance Message 
(Concluded from page 13) 
ciary—said across the breakfast table about 
the premiums always coming due just when 

she wanted a new dress. 

In the end who suffers most when there is 
not any insurance? The woman. 

And who prospers most when there is in- 
surance? The woman—the beneficiary. 

So we find that in every insurance transac- 
tion, a woman is involved. 

The second special phase of woman’s rela- 
tion to the problem is her control over pur- 
chasers of life insurance. 

An authority on the subject has said that in 
his opinion ninety-five per cent of all insurance 
is sold because of women, and ninety-five per 
cent of all insurance not sold is also because 
of women. If it is true that men buy life 
insurance because of women, and do not buy 
it because of women, then is it not time for 
us to give more thought and attention to the 
influencing of that mind behind the scene that 
really controls the situation? 


To the Country Man 
By Ratpu A. Trusy, 
Manager for the Guardian Life Insurance Com- 
pany at Fargo, North Dakota 

As a premise to any thought of the life 
insurance message among the workers of the 
soil you must place understandable language. 
The farmer will hear no message that is above 
his shoulders nor countenance any interview by 
a salesman who cannot meet kim on his own 
plane. He who would desire to seek rural 
business must know the rural mind, speak his 
language and converse with the tiller of the 
soil about his own peculiar problems. Farmers 
are by reason of their seeming isolation al- 
ways pleased to see you if you present your 
business in a friendly way and know some- 
thing of their intimate affairs. No person in 
the world enjoys getting the other fellow’s 
viewpoint about his own particular business as 
does the American farmer. He may not agree 
with your ideas of crops, prices and control of 
plant diseases, but he likes to get your reac- 
tion and this approach serves to break down 
any barrier that may have been raised and 
gives you the necessary entree to present your 
message of life insurance. This I term the 
intelligent approach among rural men. 

Do we always make a farmer think in terms 
of replacement values when pointing out the 
blessings of life insurance as we do the town 
or city man? The farmer knows what replace- 
ment costs are as they relate to his live stock 
or the physical property on his farm. Don’t 
you believe the real rural message of life in- 
surance should have as its central theme what 
loss would be sustained if the farmer himself, 
the key man, were suddenly taken from the 
helm? Just what outlay would be occasioned 
to hire a man this year and next year and so 
on indefinitely to fill his shoes if he surrendered 
his leadership on the farm to one who would 
earn a wage that must be paid by his widow 
when he turned over the reins? Ah, yes, the 
real: rural message constitutes a frank discus- 
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sion of just what his replacement value is. 
If the current wage is $75 per month or $900 
per year and board and room, won’t you be 
able to show the farmer that his life, although 
infinitesimally greater than any material sum, 
is at least worth-in dollars and cents $15,000 
invested at 6 per cent to his family. Human 
values or life values through replacement carry 
the ringing message of continuation of the 
farmer himself in any insurance salesmanship 
and should be placed first in our salesman’s 
kit of tools. 


To the City Man 
By LAWRENCE Prippy, 
Representing the New York Life Insurance 
‘Company at New York City 

The methods of solicitation of life insur- 
ance in a great city differ quite materially from 
those which may be successfully employed in 
small towns and rural communities. The men 
whom I seek to interview, and city men in 
general, are terribly busy men; their working 
hours are short and they work under tre- 
mendous pressure. Therefore, it is absolutely 
necessary for the life insurance agent who 
does business with these men to first master 
the business; then be brief, definite, concise 
and bold in his interviews with them. Perhaps 
no quality is so essential for the successful 
transaction of the business of life insurance in 
such busy centers as New York and Chicago 
as boldness. Those men who have themselves 
succeeded, in most cases, have succeeded be- 
cause they have had courage and have been 
bold in their efforts to accomplish the ends 
desired; and I am convinced that they admire 
these characteristics in other people. 

There is one way in which the life insurance 
message should not be carried to the city man. 
That is by making unkind remarks or state- 
ments that reflect upon the integrity and honor 
of a fellow-worker. 


Joseph M. Schenk Increases His Insurance 
to $4,250,000 

According to Arthur W. Stebbins, New 
York insurance broker, who specializes in plac- 
ing policies on the lives of film and stage stars, 
Joseph M. Schenk, chairman of the board of 
the United Artists, has increased his life in- 
surance $4,250,000. All except $1,250,000 of 
this, which is personal insurance, was taken 
out in favor of the Art Cinema Corporation 
and the United Artists Theater Corporation. 
The companies which participated in the un- 
derwriting are: The Penn Mutual Life, the 
Union Central Life, the Connecticut Mutual 
Life, the Prudential, the John Hancock Mu- 
tual Life, the Home Life of New York and 
the Massachusetts Mutual Life. However, 
Adolph Zukor and William Fox, who carry 
$5,000,000 apiece, still outdistance him. Other 
moving picture celebrities carrying large insur- 
ance are: John Barrymore, $2,000,000; Buster 
Keaton and Norma Talmadge each $1,250,000, 
while Gloria Swanson, Mary Pickford, Charles 
Chaplin, Douglas Fairbanks and Constance 
Talmadge each carry $1,000,000. 





THE COST OF DYING 
New Edition of This Well Known and Ef- 
fective Leaflet Includes Federal Estate 
Tax Law of 1926 

A new and enlarged edition of The Cost of 
Dying, by William T. Nash, has been issued by 
The Spectator Company. The text of this val- 
uable leaflet has been revised in accordance 
with the Federal estate tax law of 1926, and 
also includes the text of that law. 

Life insurance solicitors have found The 
Cost of Dying to be a most serviceable pam- 
phlet, for it has been the means of closing 
“hopeless” cases for large amounts. One agent 
had been soliciting a well-to-do man,-but met 
with no encouragement in his canvass. How- 
ever, he handed his prospect a copy of The 
Cost of Dying, and requested him to read it. A 
few days later the agent called upon the pros- 
pect and was greeted as follows: 

“Well, Joe, no agent on earth—not even your- 
self—could sell me life insurance, but I am 
going to buy a policy just the same. I read 
that little pamphlet you gave me and as I read 
it I just couldn’t help but apply the informa- 
tion to my own case. It seemed to be written 
especially for me, and when I finished reading 
it I found I had sold myself a $75,000 life pol- 
icy. Now you may go ahead and fix it up.” 

Another agent who had been soliciting a cus- 
tomer who carried $15,000 insurance to in- 
crease his line, but without success, supplied 
him with a copy of The ‘Cost of Dying and 
secured his application for $85,000. 





NOW READY—NEW EDITION 


THE COST 
OF DYING 


By WILLIAM T. NASH 


Including the Federal Estate Tax 
Law of 1926 


This well-known leaflet has been the 
means of closing many ‘‘hopeless’’ cases 
for large amounts. Agents attest its 
usefulness. It helps sell big policies. 


THE COST OF DYING 


proves the need for life insurance to 
protect the estates of those of moderate 
means, as well as men of wealth. 


A difficult prospect, after reading 
THE COST OF DYING. 


said: . ‘‘No agent on earth could sell me life insur- 
ance, but I am going to buy a policy just the 
same’’; and he signed up for $75,000. 


USE IT AND PROSPER! 


PRICES: 


Sample Copy 
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Please remit by money order or bank draft 
on New York, to avoid exchange charges. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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A wealthy man, who had been solicited in 
vain by numerous agents, one day walked into 
the office of one of these agents, carrying a 
copy of The Cost of Dying in his hand, and 
told the agent that he wanted a certain large 
sum of insurance. This man, who had not pre- 
viously been interested in life insurance, had 
carefully studied The Cost of Dying and found 
therefrom that he did need a large amount of 
life insurance to properly protect his estate 
and his family. 

The Cost of Dying is a little pamphlet of 
62 pages and cover, which thoroughly demon- 
strates the need for life insurance for the pro- 
tection of the estates of wealthy men or those 
in moderate circumstances. It sells at 20 cents 
per copy, the prices for quantities being as 
follows: 50 copies, $8.50; 100 copies, $15; 500 
copies, $60; 1000 copies, $100; 5000 copies, 
$400; 10,000 copies, $750. 


CO-OPERATION WITH PROSPECTS 
Frank M. See Tells Life Underwriters 
What Their Attitude Should Be 
In an address before the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters in Atlantic City, 
N. J., last week, Frank M. See, manager at 
St. Louis for the Union Central Life of Cin- 
cinnati, said that co-operation with the pros- 
pect in his needs is one of the main things 
which a life insurance agent must learn to 
accomplish. Objections on the part of the 
prospect are natural, he said, and the sales- 
man should not challenge the prospect’s open- 
ing statements, but should show him the bene- 
fits and advantages of life insurance in such 
a way that he will voluntarily decide to buy 
it. After this, Mr. See detailed the sale as 

follows: 

_ When we have made the prospect see that 
life insurance is but a great social system 
which enables a man to guarantee the fruition 
of his plans for himself and his loved ones, 
when the prospect sees that life insurance is 
but an expression of love triumphant, that it 
exists because some. man loves some woman, 
some little boy, or some little girl, then these 
excuses and put-offs which occur in the open- 
ing part of the interview disappear, for their 
cause, ignorance of life insurance, has been 
removed. 5 

There is one thought. which: must be ever 
uppermost in the mind of the salesman who 
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would: secure the co-operation of his prospect 
and that is—“this prospect needs me.” If we 
can be genuinely interested in our prospect 
and be striving whole-heartedly to help him 
solve his problems, that thought in some way 
gets over to the prospect and we get his con- 
fidencé and co-operation. Whether we call it 
mental. telepathy or something else, our 
thoughts have a way of communicating them- 
selves to those with whom we come in contact. 


Oregon Life in New Home 

Last week the Oregon Life Insurance Com- 
pany moved into its new home on Alder street 
at Eleventh, in Portland. The exterior is 
finished in white marble in Grecian style of 
architecture. The interior is of oak and fir 
finish. 

The company was founded by the late L. 
Samuel and started business April 12, 1906. 
The business in force on the company’s books 
amounts to over $43,000,000. The company 
writes insurance in Oregon, Washington and 
Idaho. A. L. Mills is president; Adolphe 
Wolfe, Louis G. Clarke and William Pollman, 
vice-president; W. B. Stalnaker, secretary; C. 
F. Adams, treasurer, and C. S. Samuel, gen- 
eral manager. 





Seventy-Five Years Ago 


the Massachusetts Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company was organized by a group 
of’ men with unusual foresight. They 
conceived an organization that would 
create a personality of strength and 
friendliness, and conduct its affairs so as 
to win and hold the confidence of policy- 
holders. 


During ali these years this institution 
has faithfully maintained the spirit of 
service inaugurated at its birth. To-day 
it ranks with the best companies in the 
country and is. known throughout the 
land as 


The Company of Satisfied Policyholders 


Joseph C. Behan, Superintendent of 
Agencies. 


Massachusetts Mutual Life 
Insurance Company 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
Organized 1851 
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WESTERN AND SOUTHERN 
NEWS 





w. P. Callahan Made Superintendent 
at Hamilton, Ohio 





LEADERS IN 1926 





Company ‘Starts “Ordinary Football Sea- 
son” on September 27 


The Western and Southern Life Insurance 
Company, Cincinnati, announces that an ordi- 
nary football season has been scheduled to be- 
gin with September 27 and to continue for ten 
weeks. Three games will be played by the six 
divisions each week throughout the season. The 
winner of each game will be the division with 
the largest issue and revivals on a per-man 
basis for the week. The standing of divisions 
in number of games won and lost will be pub- 
lished weekly. 

During several years’ experience as agent 
and assistant, Wm. P. Callahan, formerly as- 
sistant at Norwood, has maintained a record 
and given such evidence of managerial ability 
that he has been promoted to the superinten- 
dency of Hamilton, Ohio, one of the company’s 
longest established and most important dis- 
tricts. 

On merit, not only as a personal producer 
but as a successful instructor of those under 
his supervision, Wm. J. Major, formerly as- 
sistant at Detroit-East, has earned his promo- 
tion to the superintendency at Saginaw, where 
Mr. Major entered the company’s service as 
agent. 

Trophy winners for August, 1926, were: 
Division A, Grand Rapids; Division B. War- 
ren; Division C, East Liverpool; Division D, 
Lafayette; Division E, Chicago West; Division 
F, St. Louis-Forest Park. 

The leading district in joint results for 1926 
is Middletown under Superintendent F. E. 
Brawley, the leading assistant is J. F. Senn, 
Akron, and the leading agent is L. Dalbor, 
Lakeview, Chicago. 


The “Low Down” on High Collections 


The fife blood of the industrial debit is 
Collections. 

Tardy collections—permitting a policy to get 
into arrears—endangers the life of the policy. 
By increasing the risk of lapse it increases the 
possibility of loss—to the agent and to the 
company—but most of all to the Policyholder. 

Hence the remedy for low Collections is not 
force in dealing with him—not the verbal 
“black jack”—but conveying to the policy- 
holder by intelligent instruction just what it 
will mean to him—or her—in loss and risk—if 
they are deprived of the protection afforded by 
that life insurance policy. 

Advance payment on a policy removes all this 
danger—it provides freedom from worry—it 
assures to the policyholder the continuation of 
that protection which he sought when he first 
took out the policy. 
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After all, the responsibility for permitting a 
policy to fall into arrears rests with the policy- 
holder, and in some instances, with the agent 
handling the business. 

Every policy starts in advance payments— 
the important work of the agent lies in keeping 
it in advance payments, in never permitting it 
to get so far in arrears that it represents a 
burden on the insured to catch up again. 

In the beginning, the policy was sold on the 
importance to him of paying in advance—so 
in order to keep the policy in that condition— 
constant, steady, systematic work, week in and 
week out must be employed to keep the realiza- 
tion before him that Lapses mean Loss? 

High collections should not be regarded by 
the agent as the subject of a “dive’—You 
shouldn’t have to use “high pressure’ methods 
at spasmodic periods to boost up an account 
that has been permitted to fall into arrears 
through negligence. 

Steady, systematic week-by-week work with 
the policyholder instructing him on the impor- 
tance of advance payments and promptness and 
regularity in making his payments will do more 
to keep your average collection percentage up 
throughout the year than any “high pressure” 
drive and without the risk of forcing your 
business to lapse—Colonial News, Golonial 
Life Insurance Company, Jersey City, N. J. 


Coal-Mine Fatalities in July 

Fatalities in coal mines in the United States 
in July numbered 166, according to information 
received from State mine inspectors by the 
Bureau of Mines, Department of Commerce. 
Based on a production of 51,901,000 tons of 
coal the fatality rate was 3.20, as compared 
with 3.84 for July, 1925. 

Of the 166 fatal accidents in July, 118 were 
in the bituminous mines and 48 in the an- 
thracite region of Pennsylvania. The output 
of bituminous coal for the month was 43,472,- 
000 tons; based on this production the fatality 
rate was 2.71; 8,429,000 tons of anthracite was 
mined, showing a fatality rate of 5.69. The 
fatality rates for July, 1925, were 3.23 and 
6.75, respectively. 


American Institute of Actuaries’ Year 
Book 

The American Institute of Actuaries has 
issued its 1926 Year Book. It contains lists 
of officers, the board of governors, commit- 
tees, past presidents, members, and students; 
constitution and by-laws; requirements for 
admission; syllabus of examinations, and ex- 
amination papers, 1926. 


The Company, the Agent and the 
Policyholder 
(Continued from page 52) 
wrought up if it were his business which the 
would-be saviors of society proposed should 
be taken over—or wholly or partially destroyed 
by government competition. Those zealots 
who would reform the present order know full 
well that it would be quite useless to propose 
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boldly that all private business be wiped out, 
and all production, manufacture, transporta- 
tion and distribution be taken over by the 
Commonwealth, so they do not employ and 
train shock troops to make direct attacks upon 


the great position they would reduce. Instead, 
they depend on the miners and sappers of their 
engineering corps to advance them by subter- 
ranean burrowings in the direction they would 
go. In this style of campaign the inertia of 
human nature favors them. In addition, they 
are able to enlist for service with them not 
only the chronically discontented but the always 
large body of intelligent and altruistically 
minded people who, in the enthusiasm of gain- 
ing a single objective which seems good in 
and of itself, refuse to consider whether the 
reform advocated violates fundamental and 
time-tested concepts or what effect upon the 
whole body politic the single victory may have. 


SELF-INTEREST 

It always has made a difference, of course, 
as to whose ox is gored. Self-interest is the 
explanation of many an action, and the lack, 
or apparent lack, of it, the reason for much 
inaction and indifference in the world. Those 
who would gradually warp the people of this 
nation away from their traditional moorings 
understand this perfectly, and, hence, are care- 
ful not to get everybody excited at the same 
time. The method is to single out some line 
of business, usually dealing in a necessity of 
life, which is particularly vulnerable because 
of that fact, and to trust that the great body 
of citizens, absorbed in their own affairs, 
whose direct interests are not apparently un- 
der attack, will keep quiet while the noose is 
being nicely adjusted to its victim. 


A PHENOMENA 

And one of the phenomena of the times is 
how much misguided support some of © these 
“progressive” raids on legitimate business gets 
from within the ranks of business itself. To 
illustrate, I recall an incident told me ‘by a 
newspaper man who had reported a hearing be- 
fore some legislative committee or commission 
a few years since in'a Southeastern State.’ The 
proposal was to prohibit insurance companies 
which up to that time had been, and then were, 
selling and writing workman’s compensation 
insurance from indulging longer in that busi- 
ness, to establish a State fund for that pur- 
pose and to give it a monopoly. Among the 
foremost in the van of those advocating the 
proposal was a prominent soft coal owner and 
operator. No doubt he was very sincere: in 
his position, but the fact that his own house 
was not in any too good order and that the 
principle he was there urging could very easily 
be turned against his own business, to his, and 
his fellow investors’ great embarrassment, went 
by him—as our good friend, Job Hedges, was 
wont to remark—like a wild pitch. 


HIGHLIGHTS 
I have been led to extend these observations 
in the hope that their expression might help 
me to definite more sharply to you the high 





lights in the picture which come to me as I 
view the relationship of the life insurance in- 
*stitution to the body politic. 

Legal reserve life insurance could not exist 
were it not for the protection afforded prop- 
erty rights by our government and commonly 
recognized by our present-day civilization. If 
this principle were not deeply rooted, or for 
any reason its prompt application on proper 
demand of the citizens were uncertain or in- 
decisive, the agents could not sell our policies, 
the companies could not invest their funds, the 
policyholders, instead of being as they are now 
—tresponsible members of an ordered society— 
would be just the haphazard units of disor- 
ganized and changing groups of human beings, 
among whom progress, as we understand the 
term, would be unknown. 

The lower animals by nature seek to exer- 
cise dominion over what they conceive to be- 
long to them. Especially do they exercise, or 
seek to exercise, the right of proprietorship in 
respect to their places of family abode. In- 
stinct leads them to make provision, in a lim- 
ited way, for their future, varying in extent 
with their degree of intelligence. Order and 
system in their world, however, may be upset 
in a minute by the intrusion of marauding 
force. Human beings would be subject to the 
same vicissitudes if they were not organized 
according to some intelligent plan, with rules 
of conduct to be obeyed in their common rela- 
tions with one another. Civilization began 
about the time one man claimed to own some- 
thing, and his brothers conceded his claim. 
Since it became common for men to own dif- 
ferent things, however simple, and this owner- 
ship was generally respected, mankind has had 
a history. Through the centuries of that his- 
tory there is many a true tale of cruelty and 
conflict over the possession of property “both 
real and personal.” The story of liberty found 
in this history runs sad and inspiring by turns, 
but in every chapter is recorded the constant 
striving of the man beneath to establish his 
rights on a parity with the man on top. This 
right to own property, born mainly, as’ in the 
animal world, in the desire to establish domin- 
ion over the place of family abode—in other 
words, the home—was finally won for all men 
however humble. When our nation was formed 
this was of the essence of the order of things, 
except as to the single question of slavery, 
which glaring inconsistency met its inevitable 
solution just before life insurance gained its 
foothold on this continent. It is small wonder 
then that in free America the full fruitage of 
the struggle of the centuries for human rights 
was to be matured. 

With us of the present era the right of 
private property and the protection thrown 
around it, is universally and commonly ac- 
cepted as though it had always been so and 
would always be so. I am indulging in this 
imperfect sketch that we may be reminded that 
this great principle, now fundamental with us, 
has not always been recognized, that it is vital 
to civilization and the well-being of mankind 
that it continue to exist as at present estab- 
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lished, and that one of the strongest forces at 
work in this nation to guarantee its continu- 
ance is this business of life insurance. 

Every time you sell a policy you drive a nail 
in the structure which supports our present- 
day civilization. By that act—and I am re- 
membering that the great majority of policies 
are sold with beneficiaries named therein—you 
induce a man to do something or provide some- 
thing for the benefit of some person other than 
himself, thereby, and to the extent of the sacri- 
fice he makes, deepening and broadening his 
humanitarian instincts. At the same time you 
knit him and his interests into the commercial 
and business fabric of the country. You do 
more. You accelerate the adoption and ap- 
plication generally of the doctrine of thrift. 
This is no new idea to you—it is an old story. 
I refer to it here not only to commend our 
business because it does successfully sell the 
principle to the people in increasing degree 
year by year, but to permit comment on the 
deeper significance this has when we consider 
the relation the expansion and development of 
life insurance has to popular government as we 
know it and to the order of human affairs that 
results therefrom. 

A belief in the social vitrue of the principle 
of the rights of property must follow from 
the belief in the advantages to be derived from 
practicing thrift. Thrift, reduced to its mos: 
simple terms, is the saving of that which one 
has the opportunity, and perhaps the desire, of 
spending, and the investing or placing such sav- 
ings at work, thus producing income, or mure 
principal, as you will. From this process comes 
the increase in the capital of the country year 
by year, the sum total of the capital being “he 
savings of this and preceding generations. 
Hence, in selling and keeping sold the prin- 
ciple of thrift to the people, you identify them 
in interest with the capital of the country, and 
capital, whence comes all business and indus- 
trial development, with its consequent agencies 
of transportation and distribution, land cultiva- 
tion and home building, could not exist or keep 
at work in the multiform variety of enterprises 
in which it is new employed unless it had the 
protection, and the comfortable sense of secur- 
ity, which comes from a strong government 
which is ready and willing to enforce the rights 
of property to which I have been referring. 
Such a government was organized and placed 
in operation when the constitution was adopted 
and the people of the United States these past 
one hundred and fifty years have prospered in 
a degree matched by no other people or race 
before in the history of the world. 


A Great Force 

It follows, then, does it not, that a business 
which carries this doctrine of thrift directly 
to the people through its well-trained army of 
alert and intelligent workers, in a constant, all 
pervading campaign, day in and day out, in 
fair weather and foul, good times and bad, 
with ever-increasing success, is, in a most prac- 
tical way, a force of great magnitude in root- 
ing more deeply in the American people the 
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desire and insistence that this property pro. 
tecting government and the social order built 
thereon should continue to function in har. 
mony with those basic principles which haye 
thus far served them well. This, indeed, is a 
relationship with the very foundation of things 
in which everyone connected with the instity. 
tion of life insurance may well take pride. We 
concede, of course, the many other agencie 
which are co-operating to the same end, but this 
business is militant in spreading the thrift idea 
among the people and inducing its adoption, 
It does not take no for an answer. Its repre. 
sentatives are educated to educate the people, 
and they do it. The annual increase in insuyr- 
ance in force demonstrates how well they are 
doing it, and the institution is only now well 
in its stride. Whenever a new prospect is 
swung into line or an old policyholder increases 
his interest, the underlying public opinion in 
favor of the present order, with its principle 
of property rights, has been strengthened and 
our civilization, to that extent, made the more 
secure. 

In thus viewing the favorable influence life 
insurance has in respect to the basis of our 
prosperity, let no one feel that we are indulg- 
ing in a panegyric to the material, forgetting 
—as it were—the ethical and spiritual progress 
which must be made if this civilization is to 
endure. I will leave to others on this occasion 
the happy privilege of enlarging on the man- 
ner in which this great business ministers to 
the higher life, how it civilizes as it proceeds, 
how it has been the efficient instrument in 
leading millions of our people to put the 
Golden Rule into practical effect, and how in 
the wake of its unprecedented success have ap- 
peared hope, peace, gratitude—those comfort- 
ing emotions, the possession of which _ helps 
us indeed to sense the nearness and reality of 
the Divine Presence itslf. 


APPEAL TO HUMANITIES 

No life insurance man who has seriously ad- 
dressed himself to his high calling can be un- 
conscious of the fact that the stupendous growth 
of the institution is due mainly to the appeal 
it makes to the humanities. No other business 
so arouses the consciences of men. In driving 
home the principles of thrift life insurance re- 
fines the doctrine, taking from it none of those 
wholesome attributes which have made it clas- 
sic, but giving it richer character by treating 
it with the virtue of unselfishness. 

We know, as we frankly claim, the stablizing 
influence which this great institution—com- 
posed of companies, agents and policyholders— 
has on the economic and political foundations 
of our social order, that, in addition, it is work- 
ing and will ever work to answer human needs. 
This is the law of its being and, while we may 
view with satisfaction and proclaim with 
emphasis its favorable relation to material 
prosperity, we may be sure that by reason of 
its close contact with the intimate affairs of 
men it will lose no opportunity to raise the 
moral tone of the social conscience and to im- 
prove the civilization with which it keeps in 
step. 
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GROUP INSURANCE ENTHUSIASTIC 
CONVENTION 
Important Opinion Given by Wiscon- ssid 
sin Commissioner National Association of Insurance 





FINDINGS BASED ON CASE SUBMITTED 





Again States That Discrimination in Rate 
on Risks of Like Age and Policy 
Form Is Law Violation 


Mapison, Wis., September 27.—Olaf H. 
Johnson, insurance commissioner of Wisconsin, 
last Friday issued an important ruling regard- 
ing group life insurance as applied to a case 
submitted to him for an opinion. No definite 
company was mentioned in the case and no 
regular policy form was presented and the 
opinion was based on the facts submitted. The 
finding of Commissioner Johnson was, in full, 
as follows: 

A manufacturing concern with its office and 
plant located in Wisconsin and having a num- 
ber of active officers and reasonably large 
office force and a large group of people em- 
ployed at various tasks in manufacturing, ship- 
ping, etc., is solicited for life insurance on the 
pay-roll deduction or group plan. The average 
age of the group is forty-two years. The 
officers are authorized to take at their option 
up to $10,000 each. The employees are limited 
to not more than $3000 each. A rate of seventy- 
eight cents per $1000 of insurance per month 
is offered. The members of the group indi- 
vidually are to pay sixty cents per month; the 
employing corporation is to pay eighteen cents 
per month per $1000 of insurance. No medical 
examination is required. It is further a part 
of the proposal that the insurance company 
agrees to return annually not less than 88 per 
cent of the premiums paid. If the death losses 
in any year are less than 88 per cent of the 
premium, the difference between these two 
items will be refunded as a dividend. 

There is reasonable ground for the state- 
ment that the above case is not exceptional. 
Similar proposals are being made to other Wis- 
consin. groups. This case raises a number of 
questions, some of which here are stated: _ 

1. Can a company operating in Wisconsin 
issue insurance to part of its policyholders 
without medical examination, while it requires 
other policyholders to submit to a medical 
examination? If so, must it segregate the non- 
medical group in order to avoid discrimination ? 

2. Can a company operating in Wisconsin 
grant to a group an average premium rate, the 
age of the members of the group varying 
widely? If an average rate is granted, will an 
average dividend, if any, be permitted? : 

3. Can a company operating in Wisconsin 
guarantee a fixed return in death losses and 
dividends to a group where a similar guarantee 
is not given to other policyholders ? : d 
4. Can a company operating in Wisconsin, 
writing a group or wholesale contract, agree to 
accumulate commission saved as a result of the 
direct writing, and to pay such savings from 
commissions as a special dividend? 

s In the instance above cited, is there a 
discrimination in favor of the officers, particu- 
larly those of an age above the average where 


(Concluded on page 9) 





Agents Full of Cheers 


FRANK L. GARDNER PRESIDENT 





Eugene H. Harrington Gets Chairmanship 


of Executive Committee — Closing 
Moments of Annual Meeting 
Reviewed 


By Ernest V. SULLIVAN 

ATLANTIC City, Sept. 24.—There never was 
a more enthusiastic convention of the National 
Association of Insurance Agents than its 
thirty-first annual gathering held here this 
Past-President James L. Case, the or- 
ganization’s unofficial cheer leader, worked 
overtime. He was standing on a chair about 
as often as he was on the floor. 

There were three occasions for all this en- 
thusiasm among the 400-odd agents present. 


week. 


FRANK L. GARDNER 


The first was the successful completion of the 
now famous agreement between the confer- 
ence committees of the Association and the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters, now signed 
by 195 companies, This leaves fifteen of the 
210 members of the National Board still to 
come into the fold. Of these fifteen only one 
has definitely refused to sign, the rest are sttil 
considering the matter. 

Agency qualifications remains a subject of 

(Concluded on page 17) 
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COMPULSORY AUTO 
INSURANCE 


Austin J. Lilly Calls Situation a 
Menace to the Business 








MASSACHUSETTS ACT REVIEWED 





Such Laws Partake of Socialism and Pa- 
ternalism in Government 

That compulsory automobile liability insur- 
ance is a menace to the insurance business at 
large was the conclusion reached by Austin J. 
Lilly, general counsel of the Maryland Cas- 
ualty Company, Baltimore, in his address be- 
fore the National Association of Insurance 
Agents at Atlantic City, N. J., last week. De- 
veloping his idea, Mr. Lilly said: 
The persuasive influence of the discussion of 
it and the agitation for and against it has be- 
come nothing short of oppressive. The situa- 
tion created by it is menacing in many aspects. 
It is menacing to the public, since it involves 
a serious extension of the theory and practice 
of _ Strange governmental concepts—concepts 
which have been developing slowly but irre- 
sistibly during the past quarter-century, as ex- 
emplified, iter alia, in the Mann Act and the 


_ Eighteenth Amendment to the Constitution on 


the moral side and in the Bank Guaranty Acts 
and the Workmen’s Compensation Acts on the 
economic side. It is menacing, more directly, 
more forcefully menacing, to our business, the 
great business of insurance, which will be 
called upon to bear, under Compulsory Auto- 
mobile Insurance, as it has heretofore borne 
under Workmen’s Compensation, the terrific 
first shock of the impact of the supreme power 
of government. upon the structure of private 
enterprise. 

Compulsory automobile: insurance, said the 
speaker, represents an extension of the applied 
power to the State over the individual citizen 
personally and directly and over the business of 
the citizen. The beneficiaries of the plan con- 
stitute numerically an insignificant minority of 
the people, but the plan imposes its burdens not 
upon the five per cent of motorists whose cars 
cause accidents, but on 20,000,000 people, one- 
sixth of the country’s population. The applica- 
tion of such a plan overlooks the evil of avoid- 
able automobile injuries and deaths, and it ig- 
nores the effect of such a theory on independ- 
ent government, politics and economy. 

The Massachusetts compulsory automobile 
insurance law was described by Mr. Lilly, who 
went on to say that this tremendously enlarges 
the law of agency by providing that the owner 
shall be liable, regardless of every other con- 
tingency, for the negligence of any person op- 
erating the vehicle with his consent, express 
or implied. No assurance is given by the law 
with regard to rational risk-selectivity; rates 
are supervised and controlled by the State, and 

(Concluded on page 23) 















